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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Title of the present Edition 
has been made to differ from that of 
the preceding Editions, in consequence 
of the whole Work having been en- 
larged and revised, in such a manner 
as to render it more illustrative of the 
general Principles of Currency and 
Exchange. 



March 25, 1804. 
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ON CURRENCY. 

IF it had been made a supposition, that 
the national Bank of Ireland should increase 
the issues of its paper nearly five times 
beyond their original amount, would it not 
have occurred to the plainest understanding, 
that a great depreciation, and a discount 
on its paper, must have been the conse- 
quence ? Such an increase has taken 
place ; and what might have been expected 
£rom theory, is at present amply substan- 
tiated by fact. The Bank of Ireland has 
increased its issues to near five times their 
original amount ; a depreciation has taken 
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place ; and a discount been established of at 
least 10 per cent. 

Whatever difference of opinion may 
have existed relative to the question of 
depreciation, as it regards the currency of 
England, there is no doubt that under 
Such circumstances the currency of Ireland 
has suffered a most serious depreciation. 
The advocates of the Bank of England 
maintained, that, because there was no 
discount on its paper, there could" be no 
depreciatibn ; which, though an incorrect 
mode of reasoning, is a proof, that, had 
there been a discount, they would have 
granted a depreciation to exist. That 
there is a discount on Irish Bank paper is 
known to every one, and proclaimed daily* 
in every newspaper by the different adver- 
tisements for buying and selling guineas. 
It is not therefore necessary to adopt 
the arguments which were resorted to in 

* The period referred to throughout this work, is 
.that of the 'puhlicatioa of the first edition,, Feb. 1804. 



England, to prove a depreciation of paper,' 
in order to make evident the existence of 
a depreciation in Ireland. It is only requi- 
site to follow them so far as is necessary 
to show, that the cause of it is an ex- 
cessive ' issue of Bank of Ireland paper, 
and to explain the degree of depreciation 
which has actually taken place. 

The value which the paper has lost in 
comparison with the value of specie into 
which it was formerly convertible, can 
only be attributed td the same cause which 
lessens the value of every article of sale, 
barter, or exchange, namely, more of it 
beifig brought to market than the demand 
requires. Thesurplus above that quantity 
which is requisite for carrying on the 
various operations of trade, receipts, and 
payments, necessarily contributes to elimi- 
nish the value of the whdle in circulation, 
and to enhance, in a proportionate degree, 
the prices of all things. 

This- is, a principle upon which all the 
writers on commerce, both practical and 

A 2 



speculative, are agreed ; they have thought 
it so undeniable, as to require no particular 
illustration, and have rather assumed it as 
an obvious truth, than as a proposition 
which depended upon inference,* 

It is m this~ manner/that the discount on 
Irish paper has taken place ; as it will fully 
appear, upon examining the returns which 
have been made to parliament by the 
directors of the Bank of Ireland, that the 
proportion -of notes now in circulation 
is excessive in amount, in comparison 
with that which was in circulation imme- 
diately previous to the restriction of cash 
payments ; and as it also will appear, that 
the ratio of their increase is likewise ex- 
cessive with that of the increase of the 
Bank of England notes during the same 
period. 

It is stated. in the returns presented to 
the House of Lords, Feb. 1 803, that the 
amount of notes in circulation in Jan. 1797* 

* Edinburgh Reviewers. Vol. 1. lj$> 



was 62 1,9 17 /.-April 1st, 1801, 2,266,471/. 
— June isk, 1802, 2,678,980/. — Feb. 1st, 
1803, 2,633,864/. And by a second 
return, dated Dec. 12th, 1803, it appears 
that the amount of the notes in circulation 
in November last, was 2,911,628/. The 
increase, therefore, in six years and eleven 
months, is, 2,289,7 1 1/. the total amount 
in circulation in November, 1803 ; wanting 
only 197,957/. of being five times as great 

as it was in 1797 •* 

>«. 

This simple statement is sufficient to 
prove the excess of issues which exists. 

» f 

It appears by similar returns, that in 
May, 1797, the Bank of England notes in 
circulation amounted to 11,103,880/. the 
Bank of Ireland notes to 621,917/. In 
November, 1803^ the former amounted to 
17,931,930/. the latter to 2,911,628/. 
The increase of the one is less than two 
thirds of the original amount. The increase 

• Vide Note, p. 6. 
A3 
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of the other is nearly five-fold.* The ratio 
therefore of the increase in Ireland greatly 
exceeds the ratio of the increase in En- 
gland, and exhibits additional testimony of 
the excessive issue of Bank of Ireland jfaper. 
As the trade, the revenue, and the expen- 

* This calculation is taken from the returns made to 
the House of Lords, Feb. 14, 1804 — and former re- 
turns mat4e to Parliament. 

.Bank ofcEngland notes in circulation i ' jj j 3 880 

May 1797 S ' ' 

Add two thirds of this sum ?j4O2,680 

' \8,506a66 

Deduct amount of notes in circulation \ . >. ^o", nor . 

Nov. 25, 1803 )...17,93l..30 

■ 
Increase less than two thirds by v 574,536 

Bank oflreland notea in circulation 1 ~ _ , ^ , „ 

Jan. w, 1797 / f 21 * 17 

Add two third* . . . . 414,619 



■ i i i n ■ * i * 



., 1,036,5 7 

Notes in circulation Nov. 75, 1803... ...... 2,9*1,028 

Increase greater than two thirds by 1,875,101 

It will be found upon calculating the proportions 
between the present and former quantities of notes 
in circulation, that whilst the quantity in England has 
not increased two thirds by 574,536/. the quantity 
in Ireland, had it been only 197T957/. greater than it 
is, would be exactly five times greater than it wat 
T *n. 1st, 1797. 



ditureof England, during these last six years, 
have increased in a much greater degree than 
the trade, revenue, and expenditure of Ire- 
land, no other conclusion can be dravvh from 
this comparison of the ratios of the increase 
of issues, than that the issues of the Bank 
of Ireland have been equally unnecessary and 
excessive. 

But this excess is not only to* be 
considered as adding so much paper of 
the Bank of Ireland to the circulating me- 
dium, but further as the cause of the in- 
creased issue of private Bank paper, in the 
proportion of 10/. or perhaps 20/. ' for 
every pound which the Bank issues, be- 
yond what the demand for circulation re«- 
quires. For it is obvious, that the private 
bankers, being under the necessity of pay- 
ing their own notes with those of the Bank 
of Ifeland, , they must regulate the issues- 
of them according to the quantity which 
they can command ; and therefore that they 
. will increase their issues, which are the 
sources of their profits, in proportion as 
the national Bank paper is excessive* 



If then the private Bankers have issued their 
paper in, the proportion of 800/. to every 
100/. of Bank of Ireland paper, the total 
amount of Paper in circulation would be 
20,607,399/. Agd as Dr. Smith supposes, 
that a Banker with 10,000/. capital, may 
issue 40,000/. in paper,* though payable 
in specie, it is not assuming too much to' 
estimate, that, under the circumstance of 
payment in National Bank paper, and the 
present system of discounting, the propor- 
tion of issues may be advanced from four,- 
as high as to eight to one. It will not,* 
therefore, appear so very extraordinary, 
taking the capital of all the private Ban- 
kers at 2,911,628/. to suppose, that the 
amount of paper actually in circulation in 
Ireland exceeds twenty millions. 

Though this sum may appear to exceed the 
limits of possibility , yet the reasoning and facts 
upon- which is estimated, convey a tolerable 
accurate idea of the extent to which the paper 

• Wealth of Nations, Vol i. 450. 



system maybe carried; and with respect 
immediately to Ireland, whereof the circu- 
lating medium, before the restriction of 
cash payments, has never been estimated 
at above 5,000,000/.* there ifr every ample 
proof obtained of the paper in circula- 
tion being vastly disproportionate with the 
efficient demand. - 

By the feet of a discount of ^ per cent* 
having been the consequence of ah exces- 
sive issue of paper in Ireland, the danger 
of removing the optionary power of the 
holder of it to convert it into, specie, is 
fully exemplified ; and though the conduct 
of the directors of the Bank of Ireland 
may be considered the proximate cause of 
the depreciation, the primary cause is evi- 
dently the abolishing of this power by the 
Bank restriction law. 

The advocates for continuing the re- 
striction in Great Britain will do well to 
examine with attention, what has-been al- 

* Evidence of Irish Exch. Com. p. 9?. 

a 5 
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ready the result of this measure in Ireland; 
for, if they compare the relative situations of 
both countries, they will* < find that therd 
does not exist any real protection ,, from 
the same consequences attending it in this 
country. The national Bank of England 
is precisely similar as to its institution, to 
the national Bank of Ireland ; and no doubt 
the directo»s of the former . are as, much 
alive to their private interests ,3s thp direc- 
tors of the latter. The trade and revenue 
therefore of the whole kingdom, and 
the property of every one, is ^totally ^de- 
pendent upon them. And so long as the 
restriction continues, the value of every 
thing rests entirely , upon the upright or 
selfish manner in which they may please to 
regulate the circulating medium* 
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r 

PAR AND RATES OF EXCHANGE. 






The plainest understanding might have 
foreseen, that a depreciation of Bank 
paper, and a discount upon it, would have 
been the consequence of multiplying its- 
quantity in any considerable degree* beyond 
theactuaidemand; the effect of this upon the 
course of exchange is next to be considered. 
What are the facts ? Previous to May, ] 7 96, 
the exchange between London and Dublin 
had fluctuated, during eight years, be- 
tween- 7J and per cent* During the. 
latter months c*f 1797? exchange was so 

low as 6 percent.^ The amount of notes, 

• ' • ■ > .. 

• This period is taken, as the rates in the Appendix ' 
refer only to 1789. - • ' 

■J. ' *: . '.; 

\ See Note to Appendix, No. I. r 

v - ^ . 
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in circulation the beginning of that year 
was only ($21,917/. In April, 1801, the 

* amount of notes had advanced to 2,266,47 1 /• 
and exchange to 14 per cent. ; in Novem- 
ber, 1803, the notes advanced in amount 
to 2,911,628/. and exchange to 19 per 
cent, steadily remaining above 16 per cent, 
for the last six months of 1803 ; except 
during the periods in which it was influ- 
enced by the Treasury drawing for the Loan 
on London. 

By this statement it appears, that the 
exchange previous to the restriction was, on 
an average, below par ; that it had not been 
so high as 14 per cent, until the year 1801, 
when the amount of the notes in circula- 
tion wanted little* more thaii 200,000/. of 
being four times greater th&n it was when 
the restriction first took place; that in 

. 1803, the amount was near five times 
greater than it was at that period, and 
exchange 19 percent. * 

Apparently, therefore, there is every 
reason to think, that the depredation of 
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paper is the capse of the present high rate 
of exchange. 

But, in order that the * reasoning upon 
which this is explained to be the case, may 
be fully understood, the reader is requested 
to pay particular attention to the hature'of 
the par of exchange, and the inferences that 
may fairly be deducted from it. A clear 
definition of this point will remove the -diffi- 
culties with which the subject of exchange 
has been embarrassed, by being discussed ab- 
strusely. It can only be attributed to the want 
of this attention on the part of the several 
authors who have written on this subject, 
that they have not succeeded in impressing 
their readers with a dear conception of the 
nature of exchange, and in clearing up 
the doubts and obscurity which still exist, 
notwithstanding their works have contri- 
buted so much to advance commercial 
science. 

# 

7%e par of exchange between different 
countries, is the comparison of tlie value 
of their respective currencies; whten these 
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currencies are of permanent value, a perma*- 

• 

nent per-centage will express the par of their; 
mutual excharige'of currency. Thus, whilst 
guineas were the standard of the value of 
English and Irish currencies, the fixed and 
acknowledged par of exchangewas 8 J per 
cent, being the exact difference between the 
number of pounds, shillings, and pence, con- 
tained in a guinea, in: the regulated currency 
of Ireland and in that of England..* Accord- 
ing to this definition, if after any fixed par 
of exchange has been fixed between two 
* countries,, the currency of either^ country 
shall have become of a greater or less value,, 
the variations in the rates of exchange above 
or below par Will necessarily depend. upon, 
and be in proportion to, the viariation in the 
value, of the currency; and therefore it* may 
be inferred, in perfect consistency with the 

* This difference in the currencies arises from adtf- 
ference in the coppe? coin y 1 2d. in England, and l$d. 
in Ireland, make a shilling; and therefore £300 Eng- 
lish, is equal to £108 6s. §d. Irish) the par of ex.- 
change is 6 1 per centum- 
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strictest rules of logic, that any circumstances 
which alter the value of currency must, ex vi 
tirmini, alter the par and rates of exchange* 
Thus, if a practice of debasing coin had at any 
time become so general, as to diminish the 
value of all the coin in circulation in Ireland, 
10 per cent, whilst at the same time no 
such practice existed in England, it would 
be evident that 8f percent, would not express 
the par of exchange between England and Ire- 
land; the par, under the new circumstances 
of the Irish currency, would be exactly 1 8 \ 
j>er cent. But if, instead of the coin having 
been debased, it had disappeared, and a cur- 
rency of paper been introduced in its place, 
of a value less than that of the currency 
of specie by 10 per cent, it is equally evident 
the par of exchange with England would be- 
come 181 per cent.* As specie has actually 
disappeared, and as a currency of paper sup- 
plies its place, of an inferior value by 10 per 

* Guineas Dear a premium of 10 percent. $ this is 
the rate at which they are now selling at Mr. Frank's 
office, in Suffolk-street, Dublin, February, 1 604. 
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cent it is clearly erroneous now to say, if 
the exchange of Dublin on London is 10> 
per cent that it is 8 per cent, above par ; 
the fact is, it is 4 per cent, below par, and 
it is therefore a fact, that under the existing 
circumstances of the currency of Ireland, 
an exchange of 16 per cent, is a proof of a 
balance of trade and remittances in favour 
of Ireland. - The state and variations there- 
fore of currencies are in this case, and of-* 
tentimes, the principal agents in producing 
variations in exchange; and where the 
variations are very great, unusual, and after 
some time cease, leaving exchange very 
different to what it generally had been, it 
is then certain, that some great alteration 
in currency has happened 

The correctness of the forfcgotng theory 
is fully corroborated ; in the first place, by the 
universal concurrence of all writers in re- 
spect to the definition which has bqen given 
of the par of exchange; and, secondly, by fects 
of the most unquestionable and conclusive 
nature. In the reign of king William, be- 
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fore the reformation of the silver coin, the 
exchange between. England and Holland 
was 25 per cent* against England; but the 
value of the current coin was at that time 
rather more than 25 per cent, below its 
standard value. Before the reformation of 
gold, in 1772, the market price of bullion 
exceeded the mint price, and the rate of 
foreign exchange was depressed ; even the 
exchange with France was 2 or 3 per cent, 
against England, It is understood, that at 
that time the French coin, though worn/ 
was not so degraded as the English, and; 
was perhapa 2 or 3 per cent, nearer its stairf- 
.ard. Very soon after the reooinage in 1772* 
the market price of bullion fell to the mint 
price, and there was a corresponding im- 
provement in the course of the exchange* ; 
In consequence of the deprecation of 
French assignats, the exchange between 
London and Paris fell 70 per cent, to the. 
disadvantage of the latter {dace, 

• Wealth of Nations, vol, i. G2. vol. ii. 215, 
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The general fact, which is here ad- 
vanced in the theory of exchange, that the 
variations in its rates, as well as the par of 
it, depend upon the respective values of 
the currencies in .the countries between 
which they are estimated, will become 
more obvious by investigating the oppo- 
site and commonly received theory, which 
makes the rates of exchange to depend 
upon the balance of trade. 

According to th£ commercial system of 
political economy, the balance of trade be- 
tween two countries, is considered to be 
expressed by the rates of exchange; and, 
vice vei*sa, the rates of exchange by the ba- 
lance of trade. This opinion, however ably 
controverted,and clearly proved to be founded 
in error, is still mo§t stubbornly adhered to ? 
and in rio instance with greater obstinacy 
than in respect to the rates of exchange 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

The reasons are many and very evident^ 
upon which this error may be exposed ; a 
few 9f them will be here stated. In the 
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first place, the balance of exports and im- 
ports, which forms the balance of trade, 
does not express the actual balance of the 
whole trade ; it does express, bat with no 
great accuracy, the balance of commercial 
transactions; bat it totally omits those 
transactions which are of a private nature, - 
and are usually denominated pecuniary 
remittances. 

In- the second place, it is "impossible to 
argue pn the grounds of a favourable or up- 
favourable balance of (rode* even 'if, these re-* 

■ * 

mittances are brought into account^ because 
it is not possible to ascertain the amount of 
these remittances, and therefore, iii the case 
of Ireland; to argue that the high r^tes of 
exchange are produced by an unfavour- 
able balance, is to close the solution of the 
question, whilst one quantity of, the equa- 
tion remains unknown, and beyond the reach 
of human comprehension. 

But the principal and paramount reason 
why the balance of trade is inadequate to 
account for a continuation of unfavourable 
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rates of exchange, such as have been ex- 
perienced between Great Britain and Ire- 
land for six years, is the hitherto uricon- 
troverted fact, that a balance of trade, really 
unfavourable, is always working its own 
remedy. For, according even to the most 
vulgar notions of mercantile profit, it is so 
very evident, that a rate of exchange above 
par is an absolute bounty upon the reduc- 
tion of it, that speculations are immedi- 
ately set on foot to take advantage of it ; and 
which, in the natural course of things, very 
soon will brjyng exchange to par, and very 
frequently, in the spirit of commercial com- 
petition, some degrees below it. 

It therefore is totally impracticable, in 
and between countries where trade is free,- 
and capital of great amoupt, that such an 
occurrence as an unusually and permanently 
unfavourable' rate of exchange, can be ac- 
counted for upon so vague and so imperfect 
a doctrine as the balance of trade. 

With regard to Ireland this theory 
is more than erroneous; it is even quite false ; 
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because the very ground? in this instance 
fail, upon which it is usually supported; and 
prove, as far as any proof can be drawn from 
them, that the balance of trade is in reality 
in favour of Ireland. The exports and im- 
ports, taken £t their real value, leave a 
balance for the year 1803 of 9 1 7,299/.* and 
the remittance of the lpan from London 
to Dublin counterbalances the remittances 
of rents to absentees. 

How then, it may be asked, can such a 
permanent high rate of exchange be ac- 
counted for, as that which has so long ex- 
isted between Great Britain and Ireland ? 
To this it wiH . with confidence be replied, 
by the depreciation of bank paper, origina- 
ting in the restriction of cash payments, 
and proved by the discount upon it when 
exchanged for guineas. This .is the cause, 
and the only cause, which is adequate to ac- 
count for the whole effect ; one that is in 
every respect consistent with the universally 

* Irish Exchange Com. Ap. 5?. 
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received definition of the par of exchange, 
and with those occurrences which are on 
record, as having taken place in regard to 
the rates of exchange between Great Bri- 
tain, Holland, and France. " The degraded 
currency of one country being balanced 
against the pure currency of another,, an 
allowance is made for the degree of depre-' 
ciation ; an addition, exactly equal to this 
amount, is calculated upon all the debts of 
the former country, and . the apparent in- 
crease of debts has a corresponding effect 
•upon the rate of exchange, which is no 
longer a just criterion of the relative state 
• of the commercial transactions between the 
two countries* 

. r Though the imports and exports should 
be precisely balanced, though the debts 
and credits should be equal, yet, as the cur- 
rencies differ in their intrinsic values* the 
exchange, though really at par, will 1 appear 
to be unfavourable to that country * where 
the currency is degraded.*" 

* Lord King's Pamphlet, page 28. 
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The Jtheoiy which is here advanced re- 
specting the dependence of the rates, as well 
as the par of exchange, upon the value of the 
circulating medium, removes at once the 
whole difficulty of comprehending this sub- 
ject. It exposes the errors which have been 
fallen into by attributing the high exchange 
between Dublin and London' to any balance 
debt due by Ireland to England, and it points 

oift the manner in which an urifevduriable 

if. 

exchange may be produced, notwithstand- 
ing every circurgstance may apparently, 
exist, which is calculated to give rise" to a 
favourable one. It is in. fact this distinction 
which has been taken bet ween, the effects 
of currency, and of a balance of trade, and 
remittances upon the rates of exchange, 
that places the cause, the consequences, and 
the remedy of it, as existing between Great 
Britain arid Jreland, in its true light, and af- 
fords both in theory and in practice* thd ihost 
satisfactofy proof of the impossibility of ac- 
counting for the very high rates of it by 
any. other method than, the depreciation of 
Bank paper. 
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09 THE DECREE OF DEPRECIATION OF 
IRISH CURRENCY. 

In support of the fact of the currency of 
Ireland being depreciated, reference has as 
yet only been had to the known discount 
upon Bank paper; which circumstance, 
with every reasonable mind, will be consi- 
- dered as decisive proof. But, as the reason- 
. ing is not admitted by many, and particu- 
larly by the directors of the Bank of Ire- 
land, it is farther necessary to investigate 
other means by which the extent of the evil 
may be calculated ; these are, the price of 
bullion, as compared with the mint price of 
it, and the rates of exchange. The rates 
of exchange being, according to the true 
theory of exchange, (Erect evidence of the 
value of currency, will explain the reason 
for postponing the discussion of the actual 
degree of the depreciation until this theory 
had been previously examined* What ^we 
have hitherto urged will be greatly support- 
ed, if, .upon examining these tests, the re- 
sult should be a corresponding proof by 
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*ach of nearly the same degree of depre- 
ciation. 

Hie priGe of bullion becomes a criterion 
of the depredation, as it is affected equally 
with the price of any other article. The 
mint price of it being of a certain established 
amount, it follows, ' that if the bullion price 
advances without the actual quantity of bul- 
lion brought to market throughout Europe 
having diminshed, or the demand for it 
having increased—- that the advance is no- 
minal, and arises from the diminution in 
value of the currency with which it is pur- 
chased; and it therefore, becomes a just 
measure of the depreciation of that cur- 
rency. There is not the same opportunity in 
Ireland of investigating the prices of bul- 
lion at different periods as there is in Eng- 
land, because there is not any regular return 
of its prices published, there, as in Xloyd's 
List. It has, however, been ascertained, that 
the price of silver in Dublin has experienced 
an advance, having varied from 5s. 8d. to 
6s. 8d. Irish currency per ounce ; from which 

B 
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it may be inferred, that the increase is 17 
per cent. * 

By the state of exchange between Dub- 
lin and London, there is reason to conclude 
that the depreciation of Irish currency, com- 
pared with the currency of England, is at 
least 8 per cent the exchange now being 
seldom under 14, and frequently 18, and 
even 19 per cent, making l6j- about the 
Average. 

It is very evident, that the rates of ex- 
change fall very far short of explaining the 
exact depreciation q{ paper. The real ba- 
lance of trade being in favour of Ireland, 
justifies a belief, that the depreciated cur- 
rency has not only operated, so as to raise 
exchange 8 per cent. «bove par, but also to 
counteract the natural tendency of the trade 
of Ireland, to produce an exchange two, 
three, or four per cent, in favour of it. 

Nor is the rate of exchange between 
England and Ireland the exact measure of 
the depreciation for another reason ; namely, 
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that the paper currency of England is itself 
depreciated. 

In resorting to the rates of exchange for 
evidence, an accurate idea of; the extent of 
the depreciation can alone be formed by 
comparing the currency of Ireland with the 
currencies of those countries where specie 
still is current ; and by examining the ex- 
changes between Dublin and London, and 
between London and them.* Thus, if a 
Dublin merchant have to make a remittance 
to Hamburgh, and the exchange between 
London and Hamburgh, is 8 per cent, as 
was the case in 1801, against London, and 
at the same time the exchange between 

* If the pound sterling, which is the English unit, 
shall be found any how changed, and if the variation 
it has met with be difficult to ascertain, because of a 
complication of. circumstances, the best way to^dis* 
cover it will be? to compare the former and the pre T 
sent value of it with the money of other nations, which 
has suffered no variation.— —This the course of ex- 
change will perform with the greatest exactness. 

Sir J. Stewart's Political GEconomv, vol. ir. R. III. 
p. 110. 
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Dublin and London, is 8 percent, above 
par against Dublin, the tax upon the 'mer- 
chant will be 24 §• per cent. This is not 
matter of mere speculation, but of absolute 
fact ; * not occasionally, but for a long 
time actually existing. For, although the 
great stimulus which the peace gave to 
English commerce,, produced a more fa- 
vourable course of exchange with the con- 
tinent, and the operation of remitting a 
loan borrowed in London, to Dublin, may 
occasionally render the Irish exchange more 
favourable; yet, if the averages of exchanges 
between London and Hamburgh, apd be- 
tween Dublin and London, are taken for 
the last two or three years; and likewise 
the averages of the quantities of paper is- 
sued by the Rational Banks of England and 
Ireland, it will be found, first, tha£ the state 
of the exchanges have been permanently 
and uniformly unfavourable ; and secondly, 
that the rates of their increase, and varia- 
tion from the original and usual rates, have 
been most uniformly proportionate to tlie 
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increasing issues of paper, and consequent 
depreciation of it. Had the Bank directors 
of Ireland maintained the value of their 
paper, at the same time that the value of 
English paper was diminishing, the ex- 
change between the two countries would « 
have become in favour of Ireland ; but 
the circumstances of both of them now 
prove, that the directors of the Bank of 
Ireland have not only kept pace with the 
directors of the Bank of England in the 
work of depreciation, but gone beyond 
them to a degree most truly astonishing 
and alarming. 

As the trade of England with the 
continent since the restriction of pay- 
ments in specie has been prosperous ; as the 
trade of Ireland has been improving ; as 
the rate of exchange between London and 
the Continent has varied from fiye per * 
cent, in favour of London to an exchange 
against London ;* and that of Dublin on 
London, from par to eight per cent. 
against Dublin; the degree of variation 

* Feb. 1804, 
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in exchange, or in other words, of the 
depreciation of. -currency in comparison 
with that of the Continent, is at least 
13 per cent.* This conclusion agrees 
with the conclusions* which arise from 
„ considering the mint and market prices of 
bullion, and the discount on paper ;4" as 
the advance in the price of bullion makes 

* If the preseht rate of exchange between London 
and Hamburgh, and the mint and bullion prices of 
gold in London, can establish a depreciation in Bank 
of England paper of two percent, the rate of exchange 
between Dublin and London will prove a depreciation 
of 10 per cent, in the value of Irish Bank paper. 

f The discount lias been objected to as a proof of this 
depreciation, upon the supposition that guineas have 
risen in value. If it be true that the prices of all 
commodities have risen, corresponding both as to the 
periods % and the rates of their increase, with the periods 
"and rates of increase in the value of guineas, no 
further explanation is necessary to prove, that the 
real value of them is not risen. That the prices of 
all things have risen, and risen in the full proportion to 
die rise in- the price of guineas, is matter of^jenerdl 
notoriety. . 
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a depreciation of at least 1 7 per cent, and 
the discount one of 10 per cent.* 

In further proof of the degraded state 

of Irish currency, there still remains - a 

circumstance, namely, the currency of 

specie in a few counties in the North, 

which must be conclusive. 

The result of the restrictions of cash 
payments in Ireland has been the disappear- 
ance of guineas throughout the whole 
country, these few counties alone excepted. 
It is not generally known, and it may 
appear in some degree difficult to explain 
the reason, why specie should have conti- 

* In estimating the degree of depreciation by such 
fluctuating means as those of exchange, prices of 
bullion, and prices of guineas, it is not to be expec- 
ted that the exact per centage will be the result. 
If they prove a depreciation differing only in amount 
three or four per cent, they prove sufficient to establish 
beyond a doubt what is endeavoured to be established. 
Each of them fully demonstrates, that a depreciation 
of 10 per cent* has taken place in the value of Bank 
of Ireland paper, and by this concurrence of testimony 
they render this fact altogether incontrovertible. 

B 4 
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nued to form the currency of the North. 
It is to be observed, that the inhabitants 
of it at no period placed any confidence in 
Bank paper, and being at the time of the 
first restriction, in 17 97 9 much dissatisfied 
with the established government, they 
considered it possible to embarrass it by 
refusing to receive Bank paper for payments, 
arid actually did so; universally, notwith- 
standing the paper was then of equal value 
with the specie they required. The con se- 
quences of this determination prove, how 
easy it would have been to -maintain a 
currency of specie throughout the whole 
empire, and how certain it is, that when- 
ever trade is free, whatever particular com- 
modity is required for Carrying it 'on, will, 
under any circumstances, however unpro- 
pitious, be forthcoming in such quantities 
as are necessary to meet the demand. 
The resistance on the part of the weavers 
of the North to the receipt of payments 
in paper, encouraged the landlords to re- 
quire specie in payment of their rents, and 
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thus a currency of specie has been main* 
tained in the North pure, and uncorrupted, 
.whilst in every x#her part of Ireland the 
introduction of excessive quantities of paper 
has been productive of the greatest abuses, 
and the most serious consequences. 

One most* extraordinary circumstance 
has arisen from this peculiar state of the 
Northern circulation, namely, an esta- 
blished rate, of exchange between Belfast 
and Dublirl; not merely a rate which 
possibly might be the consequence of 
dealings upon bills of long credit, or of 
partial variations in the extent of their 
commercial intercourse, but steadily fettled, 
even as high in some instances as 114 per 
cent.* This circumstance, together with 
the practice of fixing a paper price' and a 
cash price on air goods for sale in the 
North, amply corroborates every argument 
already made use of to prove the depre- 
ciation of paper, and also the effect of 

* See Appendix, No. IV. . ' 
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this depreciation upon the rates of exi 
change between Dublin and London. 

As the currency of the North may there- 
fore be considered as supporting the former 
arguments made use of to demonstrate 
the degraded state of the paper currency ; 
so does it also most clearly corroborate the 
position which has been laid down and 
proved, that this degradation is the cause 
and, measure of the rates of exchange. 
For, when the exchange from Dublin on 
London is 10 i per cent, that of Belfast on 
London has been 5 J, and of Belfast on 
Dublin 1I| per cent. These were the 
exact rates in December, 1803,* and are 
the usual rates now existing. We there- 
fore have direct evidence of the rates of 
exchange of Belfast on Dublin and on 
London, and of Dublin on London, being 
so adjusted by the operations of currency, 
as exactly to maintain in favour of Belfast 
the superior value of a currency of specie, 

• See Appendix, No, IV7 
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over the degraded currency of Dublin. 
In the South of Ireland, where Bank notes 
are current, there exists a very unfavourable 
rate of exchange. In the North of Ireland, 
where Bank notes are not current, this 
unfavourable rate of exchange entirely 
ceases. — These simple and obvious facts 
exhibit in one \i3w the whole theory 
which this work has endeavoured to main- 
tain, because it renders it incontrovertibly 
true, that the paper currency is depreciated, 
that this- depreciation is the sole cause of 
the unfavourable state of exchange, and 
that the degree of it is not less than 10 
per cent. 

It is easy to estimate, from the above 
statement, some of the most striking con- 
sequences attending a currency of specie, 
of paper convertible into specie, or of 
paper issued to an excess ,not convertible, 
into specie. For instance, if a landlord 
in the North, previous to the restriction 
of cash payments, let 100 acres ^5f land 
for 100 guineas per annum, and if a 
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landlord in the South did the same at that 
period, both of them would have received 
equal benefit, and exactly the same sum 
of money, because they both received 
their rents in specie, or what was of equal 
value, paper convertible inta specie. The 
state of the case is now materially different ; 
the landlord of the North receives 100 
guineas ii* specie, the landlord of the 
South receives 100 guineas in Bank notes. 
If guineas bear a premium of 10 for 
every 100, the landlord of the South does 
not receive from his 100 acres so much 
by JO guineas, as is received from the 100 
acres in the North. — If both landlords sent 
their rents to Dublin to purchase govern- 
ment stock, the landlord receiving specie 
for his rents would be able to buy stock 
to the amount of 10 guineas in each 100 
guineas of rent, more than the landlord 
Could buy with his rents paid in Bank 
paper. 

This conclusion therefore necessarily 
follows, that the property of every land- 
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lord who receives his rents in Bank paper 
is diminished by 10 per cent, whether 
rfesiding in or absent from Ireland ; the 
resident landlord suffers this diminution by 
/the iricreased prices of all things, the 
effegts of the depreciated currency ; and 
the absentee landlord, by the high rates of 
exchange, the effects of the same depre- 
ciation. And as the only part of Ireland 
in which guineas are still current, is the 
province' of Ulster, it is from all these 
considerations perfectly manifest, that the 
operation of this depreciation is a direct 
tax of 10 per cent, upon the income derived 
from three fourths of the landed property 
of*Ireland., 

Annuitants of every description, who 
form ti very large class in the society, and 
who, generally speaking, can very ill afford 
any reduction in their means of living, suffer 
in exactly the same degree. A similar 
diminution takes place likewise in the 
public revenue, or more correctly expressing ' 
it, in that portion which remains after 
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paying the public annuitants ;— its powers oi 
purchasing whatever government require 
being decreased in the proportion that the 
prices of things are raised, and thus the 
imposition on the public of new taxes 
becomes necessary to enable government; 
to pay this very heavy tax of depreciation. 

There still remains another - point of 
view in which the depreciation of paper 
should be taken, and which could not be 
discussed, till the state of the currency of 
the North had been considered. There 
are many persons who consider the theory 
herein advanced, that the depreciation of 
paper arises altogether from the excessive 
issue of it, as erroneous, and attribute it 
to the paper wanting credit sufficient to 
make it circulate at- its full value. The 
advocates of this latter theory acquit the 
bank of Ireland of every charge of mis- 
management, and of any suspicion in 
respect to their solvency. " But solvency and 
good management,'* say they, " are not 
" the only things that stamp credit. Let 
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€€ us, for instance, suppose an affluent well- 
€€ managed bank in Guernsey or Jersey, 
" would its credit be equal to one of a 
similar description, placed in the heart 
of the metropolis ? ; Certainly not. Its 
detached situation and proximity to 
< € France, would raise other apprehensions 
" than the personal irresponsibility and 
« bad ifianagement of the concern. True, 
f € it would be said, the property is abun- 
" dant, and the affairs of the bank are 
" well conducted ; but the fsland in which 
it is placed is detached from the main 
strength of the empire, and necessarily 
" more exposed to the predatory inroads 
" and entire conquest of an enemy. In 
ic some degree parallel is the local situa- 
tion of Ireland, and her internal dispo- 
sitions are such as add materially to 
the apprehensions entertained on that 
account. She is detached and separated 
" from the main strength/ of the empire 
" and from that circumstance alone muj 
u always be more exposed to the dangg 
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" of invasion than England. Tt> say the 
« least of them, her inhabitants are more 
a inflammable, and subject to insurrection 
than the people of this country. Now, 
in proportion to these Complicated perils 
" of invasion and rebellion, must be the 
" opinion of the security of property; 
u and on that opinion credit, the soul of 
paper circulation, wholly depends. If 
" this reasoning be just, the depreciation* 
" of Irish Bank paper arises not from any 
€t balance of trade or quantity in circula- 
u tion, but from the physical and moral 
" situation of that country, which nefces- 
sarily take from confidence in the security 
of property, and diminish that credit 
" which is raised upon it."* 

To this mode of reasoning it will be 
answered, that as the supposed insecurity 
of property existed in Ireland previous to 
the restriction* when the quantity of Bank 



* Cobbet's Spirit of the Public Journals, vol.i. p. 120. 
Vid. Mr. Burrowed Evidence infra. 
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paper in circulation was very small, so 
far as it couH operate on the credit of 
paper, it would have so, operated as to 
prevent the introduction of it into general 
use; and that the cause assumed to account 
For the depreciation, is> in fact, a cause 
which, if operative, would have prevented the 
existence of a paper circulation altogether. 
And that this is a fair method of ex- 
plaining the error on" which this theory is 
taken up, is fblly exemplified by the cir- 
cumstance already noticed, in respect to 
the North of Ireland. For, in that part 
of the country the complicated perils o£ 
invasion and rebellion were so imminent ifi 
the year 1 797* that the paper of the Bank of 
Ireland possessed nocredit whatsoever, and 
its admission into circulation was absolutely 
in this manner prevented, and the circula- 
tion of specie preserved. , Had the same 
dangers existed, or if existing, been felt in 
the other parts of Ireland, there can be 
no doubt, that the whole currency of Ire- 
land would at this day have been composed 
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of specie. In every other part of Ireland, 
except the North, there was wanting the 
. combination of sentiment to adopt or 
refuse new measures, which attend a 
very extensive system of -trade. There 
wanted likewise that intelligence and wealth 
amongst the lower orders, which is always 
essential to .enable them to determine in 
what manner they will be paid the value of 
their labour. It was the refusal of the 
lower orders to take Bank paper in pay- 
ment for their linens, Which induced tl*eir 
landlords to require specie in payment of 
their rents, and thus maintained the cur- 
rency of specie in the North. In those 
parts of the country where the linen trade 
has not been established, there being no 
source from which a regular supply of guineas 
could be procured, the landlords tacitly acqui- 
esced in the custom of receiving their rents in 
. Bank notes. This at once gave them 
equal credit with specie, and extended their 
circulation, till by degrees the quantity of 
them became so much greater, than 
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the actual demand for them rendered ne- 
cessary, as to lower their value in the pro- 
portion of the excess. 

By examining then this argument, it 
appears, that had the insecurity of Ireland 
been sufficiently felt, the currency of specie 
would have been - maintained throughout 
all Ireland, instead of a part only of it ; 
and further, that the actual error which 
has been committed in every other part of 
the kingdom, except the North, was that of 
placing too much, even a most culpable cre- 
dit, in the utility and value of Bank paper*- 
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OP THE REMEDY OF THE HtGH RATES 

OF EXCHANGE. 

In looking , to a remedy for the evils 
, ' which have been the consequences of this 
degraded state of the currency, originating, 
as it has already been shewn, directly from 
the misconduct of the Directors of the 
Bank of Ireland ; it is necessary, in the 
* first place to investigate the powers of 
which they are in possession. 

The commercial dealings of nearly all 
Ireland being transacted by Bank paper, 
an4 the Bank of Ireland being by its capital, 
and, the powers that have been vested in it 
by Parliament, the principal engine in 
the system which maintains, the supply i of 
circulation, it must necessarily form a, 
considerable feature in exposing the effects 
of the depreciation, and in the inquiry 
concerning an appropriate remedy. 

As parliament, by relieving the Bank of 
Ireland from the obligation to pay in specie, 
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have taken away the only control that 
can exist over its issues ; as they have 
made the paper of the Bank of Ireland, 
in some instances, a lawful tender ; as it 
has admitted of the payment in it of the 
taxes; as it has given to it a species of 
banking monopoly, and by it so decided 
a ^superiority over the paper of other banks/ 
as that of placing private Bankers under 
the necessity of paying in it their own pa- 
per; and as the Bank of Ireland is the 
deposit of whatever^ money belongs to 
Government, the administration of its ma- 
nagement must have great influence upon 
the state of trade, the credit of its paper, 
the value of the currency of the country, 
and the rates of the exchange. But, how- 
ever great its authority and enlarged its 
control over the commercial world, by 
the nature of its first institution, inferior 
indeed were its powers at that time in com* 
parison with those attributes with whicfi 
it is now invested by the restriction of cash 
payments. It is no longer undee tjie ne- 
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cessity of filling the humble character of 
a cautious mercantile company, calculating 
the extent to which its dealings may be 
increased according to the capital it pos- 
sesses to give them security ; nor regulating 
its proceedings by the apprehension of 
failure, or the hazard of commercial spe- 
culation ; but in full possession of an un- 
conditional power of regulating the cur- 
rency of the kingdom ; of increasing its 
profits at pleasure, by even making such 
issues of paper as may depreciate that cur- 
rency ; and of preventing or imposing upon 
the State those evils which must result from 
yielding to or resisting the temptation of gain. 
This power of issuing the medium of cir- 
culation, which, whilst specie was in circu- 
lation, was the immediate prerogative of 
the crown, is now wholly vested in the 
hands of the Bank directors. In. the offi- 
cial character of these gentlemen, a portion 
of the former duties of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters is united with those of a trader, 
and their conduct must necessarily be at all 
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times wavering between the instinct of mer- 
cantile gain, and the duty they owe the 
public. 

These are circumstances which were 
the immediate result of the restriction. 
Though of a nature not likely to produce 
a very correct management of the cur- 
rency of Ireland/ much injury might have 
been avoided) by upright and intelligent 
measures. 

Instead, however, of measures of this 
description, the directors appear to have 
acted upon very questionable considerati- 
ons, in conducting the affairs of the 
Bank ; very worthy men, as members of 
society, possessed of great individual pro- 
bity, honour, and integrity ; but, most 
probably, fully convinced that they dis- 
charged their public duty most correctly, 
and most ably, by taking every opportunity 
of promoting the interests, and increasing 
the profits of the corporation, which they 
represented. Had the slightest attention 
been applied,by parliament, to their conduct, 
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they never could have attempted to over- 
load the market, as they have done with 
their paper. It would only have been 
necessary to compare, at the same periods, 
the^ issues of paper in both countries, and 
it would then have been evident to the 
most careless observer, that the issues of 
the Irish Bank were ufljustifiable ; and 
that they could not have proceeded from 
any other cause than that of augmenting 
the prdfits of the Bank, by a most * un- 
warrantable system of discounting. 

The remedy which obviously presents itself 
from this view of the subject is, the renewal 
of cash payments ; this woulfl at once re- 
cover the value of the currency, and reduce 
the rates of exchange ; but as this is a 
measure, concerning the policy of which 
there is great difference of opinion, we 
must look to such measures as may pro- 
duce the next most effectual remedy. 

The object' of all interference with 
the Bank being the diminishing of the 
quantity of its paper, it is evident that 
no measure can be effectual unless it reaches 
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this desideratum ; that of imposing a fixed 
limit upon the issues of the Bank appears irt 
•some measure advisable. But if a comparison 
he made between the amount of Bank of 
England paper, and that of Bank of Ire- 
land paper in circulation, it will appear, 
that in proportion to the state of trade 
in each country, the surplus of paper in 
Ireland is ^1,875,1(M ;* even on the 
-supposition that the trade of Ireland, in 
•consequence of the restriction of payments 
in specie, required the same proportional 
increase of .paper as was necessary in Eng~ 
.land, and that the issues in England were 
increased two thirds. In order, therefore, 
-for such a limit to produce a good effect, 
this sum should be withdrawn from circu- 
lation. But if such a limit to the issue of 
paper were enacted, as would enforce this 
npeasure, it might be productive of most 
serious evils to the mercantile interest 
The system of discounting adopted by the 
Jfank lias encouraged all men in business 

Vide«ote f p, 6. 



to trade much more beyond their c&piWl, 
than they would otherwise have been aMe 
to do. It has certainly contributed to the 
establishment of private banks, and to in- 
duce them to extend their dealings to a very 
great degree, Might not then so sudden an 
alteration in the accustomed method of 
making payments, embarrass the whole 
operations of trade? 

There is this dilemma, therefore, attend- 
ing the enforcing of a positive limit, that if 
it do not withdraw from circulation as 
much paper as is productive of the depre- 
ciation, it will not operate as a remedy. 
And if it should suddenly take put of cir- 
culation this immense sum, it may be pro- 
ductive of still greater evils, by causing 
failures, and destroying, credit and trade. 
The measure, therefore, of fixing any 
precise limit to the quantity of peper, ap- 
pears, from these considerations, to be of 
a nature too hazardous to be applicable 
to produce a refconajtion kk the state oE the 
currency. 
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* '^t is a? the' sartie time absolutely neces- 
sary, that some control should be placed 
npon the conduct of the Bank Directors. 
But before any particular measure of direct 
interference is adopted by the legislature, 
it might be advisable to try what effect 
would be produced by an irtquiry into their 
proceedings, and the state of Irish currency, 
by a committee of both Hoqstes of Parlia- 
ment.* There is reason to suppose, that 
considerable advantages would arise from 
this investigation ; for we have seen the 
Bank Directors of England, though equally 
tempted' with those of Ireland by the 
powerful motives - of self-interest, so far 
resisting the temptation, and sot&ir main- 
taining the value of their paper, as not to' 
permit it to be subject to a discount; prtf' 
bably because they were obliged to come 
befarfe the ba* of the House of 'Commons, 

' ' ' . ' ' '■ 

• . » Tbe first Edition o£ thb wodc \rss ' published 
qear a montlj before the appointment of the Gum* 
mitteer which lias contributed to much to elucidate 
tfesubjectf' 
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in every session, with a return of the 
amount of their notes in circulation- 

If it were not presumptuous to recom- 
mend to parliament a remedy on a subject 
of so great importance as that of exchange, 
the plan which appears to be the least 
objectionable, and the ' most certain of 
succeeding, whilst the restriction continues, 
is that of equalizing the currencies of 
Qreat Britain and Ireland, so for as it might 
be effected by making the paper of tnc 
Irish National Bank convertible, on de- 
ipand, into Bank of England paper. The 
difficulties which ^re said to attend this 
plan, . and are opposed to it, are, the dis- 
tance of Dublin from London, and the loss 
^fc&h the Bank of Ireland would sustain 
in procuring Bank of England notes. 
The state of currency in Scotland showa 
the practicability of the plan, notwithstand- 
ing great distance ; and proves, that the 
paper of other Banks may maintain the 
value of Bank of England paper, in a 
country where little or none of it is in 
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circulation ; — this is easy to be accounted 
for, by the facility with which the paper 
pf the Scotch Banks is converted into 
English bank notes. 

If this plan were adopted, it is riot pro- 
bable a very large quantity of English 
notes would ever come into circulation. 
In the same manner as in Scotland, a 
preference would be given to the paper 
of Ireland, because forgeries of that paper 
would be soon discovered ; and, conse- 
quently, less risk attach to the receiving 
of it in payments. The only object of the 
plan being, to give to Irish Bank paper 
the value of that of England, by making 
the former convertible into the latter, not 
to introduce a certain regular quantity of 
English notes into circulation; it is. , not 
likely, that when that value was attained, 
much paper would, in reality, be converted 
into English notes, as all the large remit- 
tances to England would continue to $e 
made by bills. Whatever quantity of 
English notes came over to Ireland, would 

C3 
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be continually returning as remittances, 
and could not well become^ gpngidermg 
the number of Banks in Dublin* any 
considerable portion of the common circu- 
lation. No injury, therefore, is likely to 
result from this plan, either ia consequence 
of an unavoidable increased issue of English 
paper, or from the practice of forgery. 

Every . objection that can be fairly sug- 
. gested against this plan may be obviated, 
by giving sufficient time to the Irish Bank 
Directors to be prepared for carrying it 
into effect For the superabundant quan- 
tity of paper being the /cause of the high 
rates of exchange, and the power of with- 
drawing what is superfluous of it from cir- 
." dilation, beipg possessed by the Directors, 
* it clearl/ rests With them* whether they 
will permit these high rates to continue, 
or whether they will take measures for 
lowering them to that standard, which 
will enable them to obtain Bank of Eng- 
land notes, without any loss whatsoever. 
It is impossible, and a position altogether 
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oWteflttbte, that the Bank <m suffer a lost 
•n ? *thii?< transaction,- if they otfly adopt 
fhose precautionary arrangements, which 
they are fully Competent to pursue. And 
it is evident, that, even admitting, for the 
fcakeft fctfUrgufncpt, that there would be a . 
VMj it? Wttdld bfe htoerely temporary, and 
only to an extent sufficient to provide 
Jpayn*^ for some of tl;e first remittances 
ttiad&ffinder this., plan!; uwhich remittances 
would soon cease to be made in English 
Aotes, befcause tlip yery circumstance of 
wofcing payments in them would tak$ 
away tbecaup e of ab unfavourable exchange* 
by f giving to. the debts due by Ireland to 
England their true and real value. Thus* 
when* the credit and value of English paper 
was attached to that of Ireland, the effect 
ph public opinion, ;wx>uld he such, as to 
produce an exchange at- p^n If it should 
afterwards happen, which is almost impos- 
sible, that the exchange should be against 
this country, it will arte from an excess 

of Bank paper being left or issued into 

-•• . . 
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circulation. But as this . advance in e£~ 
change would immediately operate as a 
loss to the Bank in providing English 
notes, it is evident the Directors will never, 
issue paper beyond such a limit as wiU 
maintain the exchange at par. This is the 
true limit which should be placed to their 
issues of paper. And it is only by adopt- 
ing this plan, that any efficient, safe, and 
equitable limit can be established, and the 
evil of a depreciated currency removed,* 

In respect, therefore, to the loss whicfc 
it is conjectured the Bank of Ireland 
would sustain, by making payments in 
English notes, it is only necessary to re- 
mark, that it so entirely depends upon the 
exchange, the exchange upon the currency 
of the country, and the currency upon 
the quantity of paper issued by the Bank, 
that it is merely imaginary ; and, in fact, 
ik) other than that which the Bank would 
suffer by limitting its discounts. In respect 
to the other point to be attended to in ear- 

* That is, so long as the resUictiom continue; 
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tying this plan into execution, namely, the 
effecjt which the limitting of the discounts 
might have upon trade, it is clear that if the 
-quantity of paper withdrawn is just of that 
amount which is necessary to produce an 
exchange at par, no part of that which 
is necessay to be left in circulation will be 
withdrawn, because only that part will be 
withdrawn which was superfluous, and 
beyond the quantity which the demand of 
trade required. The depreciation and high 
rate of exchange being the effects of a 
superfluity of paper, it will certainly be 
necessary for the Directors to take cafe 
not to withdraw the superfluous paper too 
suddenly ; and to produce during the period 
which may be allowed them for preparing to 
pay in English notes, such a gradual diipinu- 
tion of the quantity of paper in circulation 
as will give time to those persons in trade, 
who have been encouraged to speculate 
farther than their capitals would authorize, 
to be prepared also for the new state "of 
exchange and currency. 
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But however certain the success of 
this plan may be, as calculated to maintain 
a permanent par of exchange between 
Great Britain and Ireland, it is no doubt ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as it does not pro- 
vide a farther remedy for the depreciation 
of Irish paper, .than that of rendering it 
of equal value -with the paper of Great 
Britain, which has been proved to have 
suffered a depreciation, by guineas bearing 
a premium in London, of two and a half per 
cent. * The only effectual remedy, there- 
fore, both for the high rates of exchange, 
and the depreciation, is the renewal of cash 
payments by the national banks ; this mea- 
sure, by affording guineas as a common 
medium of circulation to both countries, 
would restore to currency its foil value, and 
to the rates of exchange the same tendency 
to be permanent, at or very near pdr, 
which was the case previous to the 
restriction, and which mast always be the 
case, the currency being as it formerly was ; 

•VUe Mr. Bunow's Evi«L Ir, Exch, Com. - % 
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because the only variation from par, which 
can occur under such a circumstance, is 
thdt which would arise for the expence at- 
tending the remitting of specie from one 
country to the other. Sir William * Petty 
has observed, that in regard to the ex- 
change between England and Ireland, that 
this expence can never be more than 
the land and water carriage of money 
between the two kingdoms, and in th£ 
insurance of the same upon the way, if the 
money be alike in both places.* 

But besides this common circulation of 
guineas in England and Ireland, there is 
farther wanting to render the remedy com- 
plete a total assimilation in the value off 
the component parts of the coin in both 
countries ; ^so that the par of exchange 
SMty l>e expressed in equal quantities of 
currency, and no{, as at present, by a per 
centage of eight pounds six shillings and 
eight pence* By removing this distinction* 
ihe existence of any rate of exchange 

X 
m 

' • Political Sorveyof Ireland. Dab. Ed. 34g. 1769. 



between England and Ireland could be no 
more known than it is at present between 
Liverpool and London ; the flux and re- 
flux of specie would be continually keep- 
ing both currencies of equal and. steady 
value; and any exchange which might 
possibly in future apparently be established, 
would be nothing else than a payment in 
the nature of interest on the credit given 
by the period for which the bills, of ex- 
change, for remittances, are drawn. 

But, like many operations for regulating 
transactions of a similar nature, which are 
in themselves perfectly simple, this regiv? 
lation of the Irish currency is perplexed -by 
various obstacles which do npt belong to 
it, and could never have occured, but from 
the same mysterious and important habit of 
attempting to render every proceeding of 
the kind as confused as possible, in ordec 
that its adoption may be attended wdth the 
greater eclat, and a strong impression.of tfee 
yisdom and advantages of the plan. 

An issue of new copper coinage for 
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Ireland, by which twelve pence should be 
equal to the present Irish shilling, would 
-at once produce the reformation that Is 
necessary ; and that this is a correct state- 
ment must be apparent from this simple 
consideration, that it is from the circum- 
stance of thirteen pence •• of the present 
copper coin being equal to a shilling, 
that the difference in the currencies arises. 

It would not even signify if all tht 
new coinage of copper were to be exported 
from Ireland ; this would b£ a mere mer- 
cantile transaction, and in the same spi- 
rit of trade some other substitute would be 
supplied, which would pass for the same 
value as the coin it represented. But if such a 
new coinage were issued in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the place of all the present 
told copper coin, and all this old coin were 
trailed in, and the further use of it strict^ 
prohibited, the new coin would become 
the necessary mecfimn of all small payment^ 
and this necessity would keep it in . Ire- 

faying "' 
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« ' With regard to the effect of the assimi- 
lation of thct. currencies upon pecuniary 
contracts, no further regulations can be ne- 
cessary,; than that all contracts subsisting 
at the period of assimilation should be 
paid according to the former value of the 
currency, which would be immediately 
ascertained by deducting one thirteenth on 
every sum to be paid from the value in the 
new currency* As to prices of goods, it is 
perfectly manifest, that, as they originally 
depend, not upon the value of money, 
but upon the intrinsic value of the goods 
themselves, no effect, one way or the other, 
can be produced upon them by the assimi- 
lation. The farmer will continue to pay 
exactly the same rent, and tp receive ex- 
actly the same value for his productions I 
and in like manner will each individual b# 
no wise aware of any alteration m jthefr 
usual payments or receipts, except from ti^ 
new medium with which these transactions 
take place. x 

In these few line3 there is conU&ad 
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every thing that is necessary to be said con- 
cerning the method of rendering the cur- 
^ "rency of Ireland of equal value' with the 
currency of- England; — the alteration is 

- merely an altehition of form, not of sub- 
stance; a mere change of names, more 

. conducive to convenience, and to the saving 
of troiible, than to any really practical 

. utility:* ' 

The subject of Irish currency, fating ififtr 
fully discussed, it remains only to bring into 
one view the consequences of the restric- 
tion of cash payments in Ireland, in order 
to point out the important duties which 
the members of the Irish Government 
and of Parliament have to discharge. 
. We see in the short period of six years 
and eleven months, that currency depre- 
ciated in its value 10 per cent ;—the rate 
of exchange between Dublin and London, 
during exactly the same period, advanced 
.from an average below par to even IQ ptr 

.cent against Dublin in its trade with Eng- 

Tlandr god to 24 per cent, in its trade 
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with foreign countries; — the issues of 
bank paper during the same precise period 
increased from 621,917/* to 2,911,628/. 
—the landed property of the kingdom dimi- 
nished in its annual value 10 per cent ;— the 
property of the widow, the annuitant, of 
every person deriving their means of living 
from fixed stipends, reduced in the same 
degree; — a violation, in foci, effected, of 
all pecuniary contracts made previous to 
the restriction, and a further violation una- 
voidable of all that have been made since 
that period, whenever the restriction is 
removed ; — the prices of labour increased 

.. without making the poor man richer ; — the 
prices of Che foreign materials of manu- 
facture, and of foreign articles of prime 

- necessity, greatly augmented ; the exertions 
of industry incumbered by heavy charges ; 

. and the profits of trade, the property of 
the landlord, the speculations of the 
ftrmer, ~ sometimes benefited, sometimes 
injured, at att times depending upon the 
fa$ will: and uncontreied authority of 
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the Bank directors. We see them at thei* 
pleasure fixing the assize of property ; and, 
though a body unknown to the constitution, 
exhausting that property to a greater de- 
gree than the King, Lords, and Commons, 
to whom alone the constitution grants a 
power of interfering with the property of 
fhe subject, could exhaust it by the most 
oppressive taxes. . 

We are now to see what will be the 
conduct 6f ■ Government and of Parlia* 
ment; We may with reason, expect at- 
tention to be paid to a subjet of so great 
magnitude; and that such measures will 
be adopted, as will give the country the 
essential benefits of a steady and invariable 
currency. Though the circumstances of 
the times may not possibly admit of pay- 
ments in specie, the vast importance of 
an intrinsic and fixed standard of currency, 
to t^ie honour, to the justice^ and to the 
prosperity of the country j calls upon th* 
most vigorous exertions of those, in whonl 
the charge and character of it is reposed, 
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fo relieve it from the accumulated evilS 
it at present experiences from a depreciated 
circulation. -• v - 

# 

OF THE EFFECT OF PBIVATE BA"KK PAPEtf 

UPON THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM 

i 

The depreciation of Bank paper has 
been attributed to the excessive and un r 
controled issues of private banks. 

As no greater quantity of private bank 
paper can remain in circulation than that 
which the demand of the neighbourhood 
requires, because the surplus would be re- 
turned, and converted into ^National Bank 
notes, it certainly appears difficult to discover 
the cause and progress of the increased quan- 
tity now so notoriously circulated. No im- 
.provement in the state of trade has taken 
place, of a sufficient extent to render it pos- 
sible, that it originates from this cause. 
No new taxes having been imposed,* and the 
payments of the treasury being "made in 

•fleb.1804* 
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National Bank paper, there is no reason 
for supposing that either of these circum- 
stances have contributed to it* The best 
explanation of the progress of these in* 
creased issues is contained in Mr. Malthus's 
£ssay on Population ; it .accounts in the 
-most satisfactory manner for the increased 
demand of private paper, the effect which 
.this increased issue of it has produced upon 
prices, and of these prices to maintain the 
increased demand for paper, notwithstand- 
ing the original cause pf the increase no 
longer exists. It will also contribute to 
show the utility of these private banks 
in times of emergency, and that it was the 
peculiar duty of the Directors of the Bank 
of Ireland to have liraitted their isiues after 
the good effects of private issues had ope- 
. rated, in order to assist, by withdrawing 
from the circulation as. much paper as pos- 
sible; to lower prices, after, the real cause 
of their increase ceased to exist, and main* 
tain the value of paper currency. Mr. 
Malthus thus expresses his sentiments 
upon the subject. v jj 



u The paper issues of a country Bank 
are, as I conceive, measured by the quan- 
tity of its notes which will remain in cir- 
culation; and this quantity is again mea- 
sured, supposing a confidence to be esta- 
blished, by the stun of what is wanted to 
carry on all the money transactions of the 
neighbourhood. From the high price of 
provisions, all these transactions become 
more expensive. In the single article of the 
. weekly payment of labourers' wages, includ- 
. ing the parish allowances, it is evident, that 
a very great addition to the circulating 
medium would be wanted. Had the country 
Banks attempted to issue the same quantity 
of paper without such a particular demand 
for it, they would have quickly been admo- 
nished of their error, by its rapid and press- 
ing return upon them ; but. at this time it 
was wanted for immediate and daily use, 
and was, therefore, eagerly absorbed into 
circulation. 

" The very great issue of country Bank 
♦.paper, during the years 1800 and 1801, was 



Evidently, therefore, in its origin, rather a 
consequence than a cause of the high price 
of provisions;*-- but, being once absorbed 
in circulations, it must necessarily affect the 
price of all commodities, and throw very 
great obstacles in the way of returning 
cheapness. 

u In this respect, however, it is much 
better, that the great issue of paper should 
have come from the country Banks, than 
from the Bank of England. During the 
restrictions of payment in specie, there is 
no possibility of forcing the Bank to retake 
its notes, when too abundant; but with 
regard to the country Banks, as soon as 
their notes are not wanted in the circulation, 
they will be Returned ; and if the Bank of 
England notes be not increased, which they 
probably will not be, the whole circulating 
medium will thus be diminished.'** 

TRie same scarcity existed' both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and gave rise in both 

• .* 

• See Essay on P* ptfitiw, p. 403, 404. 
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countries tP a proportionate increase- o£ prw 
vate paper. 

This great issue affected the prices of all 
commodities. The existence of these high 
prices has had the same operation in main- 
taining a demand for this great issue of pri-? 
vate paper, which the scarcity originally 
had in producing it; and when these prices 
would have naturally fallen* upon the scar- 
, city ceasing to exist, the great issue of paper, 
which was the effect of these pricey has 
become the cause of their remaining high. 
It was to be expected that the scarcity no 
longer existing, the increased issue of paper 
produced by it would have beqn returned 
to the Banks that made it In England 
this .appears- to have t>een the case, or it is 
rather more probable, that the private bank- 
ers, imagining that r the demand for their 
paper mu§t, in the common course of thifigs, 
cease, with the high prices occasioned by 
the scarcity, very prudently- limited the. 
extent of their discounts. We are now to 
consider, what circumstances have .coritri- 
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buted to produce a different line of -conduct 
fin the part of private Bankers of Ireland. 
According to Mr. Malthus, " as soon as 
the notes of country Bankers are npt wanted 
in the circulation, they will be returned, 
and if the Bank of England notes he not 
increased, which they probably will not be; 
the whole circulating medium will thus be 
diminished" . Mr. Malthus. in another 
part of his work, observes, that the issues 
of the Bank pf England notes do not ap- 
pear, by the returns made to Parliament, 
to have -jnpreased ip consequence of the 
.scarcity^ ajod concludes the necessary aug* 
■mentation of the circulating medium was 
provided by the country Bankers. It is 
therefore very reasonable to infer, that the 
high prices in England ceased in a great 
measure ^itji the scarcity, and did not 
♦maintain a denjan^ for ap unusual quantity 
of private p3pe,n In the case of Ireland 
it, will appear, by the returns made to Pftrlir 
ament, that in April, 1801, th$ issues, of 
the National JSajpk had been adyanced fjfom 
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©21,917?. (die amount m circulation, Ja- 
nuary, 1 79^) to 2,266,47 l/.~ which increase 
might have been in a great measure neces- 
sary, to meet the advance in the prices of 
all commodities. But as it appears by these 
Returns, that the quantity of Bank of Ire- 
land paper in circulation has been regularly 
increasing since 1801, and was, in 1803, 
'2,911,62^/. and which the Bank " could 
not be forced to take back ;" it is very evi- 
dent, that vohatever quantity of this paper 
was calculated to meet the demand of the 
augmented circulation occasioned by the 
Scarcity, and remained in circulation after 
the scarcity was at an erid, has contributed 
<to maintain the high prices originally the 
effects of the scarcity, and thrown " a very 
great obstacle in thk way of returning cheap- 
ness."--- But this portion of paper; which 
wordd haVe been returned to the B&nk, if 
it had beeh possible to do so, on the return 

of plentiful Supplies of provision, has not 

". • » • . 

bnly operated as an obstacle, 4 , by the mere 
tattTof so many pounds, but has enabled 
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private . Bankers to maintain in circulation 
more of their paper than the natural tenden- 
cy of things to returning cheapness could have 
permitted. They had certainly the same 
reasons with the private Bankers of Eng- 
land to apprehend, that a considerable por- 
tion of their paper would be returned to 
them, when provisions became plenty ; but 
the issues of the National Bank had con* 
tributed to maintain the high prices, and 
thereby to maintain the demand for private 
paper ; and they also enabled the private 
Bankers to look forward without apprehen- 
sion to a return of their notes, and the 
payment of them in National Bank paper ; 
because they afforded so great a facility of 
acquiring it, by the extensive system of 
discounting pursued- by the Directors, 

In this manner the original cause of high 
prices may be traced to the scarcity, and 
the depreciation of pappr currency to the 

i 

neglect of the Directors in not withdrawing 
from circulation a portion of their paper, 
when the scarcity no longer existed. To 
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this latter circumstance .may the great 
issues of private paper be attributed, as the 
consequence, not as the cause, of the de- 
' preciation of the currency. And by -this 
investigation it will appear, that notwith- 
standing the Directors of the Bank of Ire- 
land have not, by law, any control over the 
issud of private Bank paper, they in fact- 
possess very powerful means of placing 
limits to it, by withdrawing their own paper 
from circulation in limiting their own dis- 
counts.' However great the powers of the 
Bank of England may be in regard to the 
issue of private paper, they can scarcely be 

. of greater efficacy than the power posses- 
sed by the Bank of Ireland, of even taking 
from the private banker the means of fui- 

• filling his engagements with his customers, 
namely, those notes with which by law he 
must pay upon demand the paper which 
he issues.* 

•The force of this argument becomes greater bjr 
considering the effect produced upon trade and all 
KMnmercial dealings by a deficiency of circulating 
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It is therefore evident from these consi- 
derations, that such arguments as have been 

* 

* ditim. Seventy-one country Bankers stopped payment 
in. 1793, according to Sir John. Sinclair ; (page 67 of 
his History of the Public Revenue.) Mr. Thornton 
says, (page 50,) " The success of the remedy which 
the Parliament administered, denotes' what was. the 
evil; a loan of Exchequer Bills was directed to be made 
to as many mercantile persons, giving proper security, 
as should apply ; a remedy which proves, that the 
quantity of Bank of England notes in circulation was 
not sufficient for the state of trade and the state of the 
times. It is well known and universally admitted, that 
the difficulties whiqh were felt in the commercial 
world in 1796, by private bankers and every other 
description 6f persons in business, and which produced 
the restrictions of casji payments, arose from a scarcity 
of money, either guineas or Bank paper. " This scar- 
city of money was easily accounted for when the real 
state of the circulation of the Bank was explained to 
the public ; it then appeared, that the average nam- 
~ i>er of notes circulated Sept. 1795 was, 11,034,790/., 
and in Sept. 1796, only 9,720,440/., making a differ- 
ence in so short a period as one year, of 1,814,350/., 
the want of which, considering the total sum circula- 
ted, must have been severely felt in the money mar- 
ket.'* Sir John Sinclair's Hist. Rev. page 311, vol. \u 

D 2 
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advanced under the supposition, that the 
paper of private Banks has been productive 
cf the depreciation, and that it is not under 
the control of the Directors of the Bank of 
Ireland, are not tenable; and it still re- 
mains for those, who will not admit the 
depreciation to be the result of the exces r 
sive issue of National Bank paper, to show, 
upon what grounds the Bank of Ireland is 
justifiable in increasing its issues of paper 
to near five times the quantity in circulation 
in the year 1JQ7 9 whilst the increase which 
has taken place during the same period in 
the amount of Bank of England paper is 
not two thirds of the sum in circulation in 
1797. v 



ON THE REMITTANCES OF MONEY FROM 
IRELAND TO ABSENTEES. 

It is very generally believed, and very 
frequently asserted, that the remittances 
irade from Ireland to England are the 
causes of the high rates of exchange. That 
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this is an error is easily' proved, it bei.ng 
quite impossible that the interest on the 
Loans borrowed by Ireland in London, 
and the remittances made to absentees, can 
be the principal causes of so high rates of 
exchange, or of so great a depreciation of 



currency. 

m 



The total amount of all sums sent annu- 
ally to England from Ireland, under these 
heada, when compared wijtli the whole ex- 
port trade of Ireland, is so small, that it is 
clear the effect produced on exchange must . 
be inconsiderable. It will be seen by ex- 
amining the rates of exchange in the Appen- , 
dix, that these remittances did not produce 
an unfavourable exchange previous? to the 
restrictions of cash payments in 1707, 
though they were at that time very 'con- 
siderable ; that in the autumn of 1798,- 
even during the ^rebellion, when it.is knpvra 
immense sums were remitted to England, 
exchange was at 8 and S\ per cent. . ; 

This point respecting the remittances is 
very easy of determination, by simply con- 

d 3 
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sidering what the items are which compose 
them, as made from Ireland to England, 
and from England to Ireland. Since' the 
year 1797> a Loan has been annually bor- 
rowed in London, varying in amount from 
i ,500,000/. to 3,000,000/. * It is the prac-^ 
tice to leave a portion of each new Loan in 
London to pay the interest due upon the 
former Loans, and therefore it is clear that 
no remittances have been actually made to 
England on account of interest. In res- _ 
pect to the remittances made to absentees, 
mortgagees, &c, even admitting for the - 
sake of illustration, that they amount to ;. 
twice the sum formerly computed, that is , 
to 2,000,000/,, the balance of the Loan 
remaining after paying the interest due on . 
former Loans, and the value of the balance ,. 
of exports in favour of Ireland will be snf- - 
ficient to meet them. 

The account between the two countries . 
will stand thus for 1603 — 

* See Appendix, No. 5. 
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Remittances from Ireland for 
' interest on 27,677*000/. 
being the capital created 
by Loans in England,* /.l, 137,339 
Ditto to absentees, - 2,000,000 

7.3,137,389 

— -* r 

Remittances from England 

to Ireland by the Loan 

for 1803, /.2,l 66,666 

Balance of exports in favour 

of Ireland above, 917,299-J- 
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J.3,083,9<J5 

It is evident therefore, that the balance of 
remittances cannot be the cause of the high 
rate of exchange, or the depreciation of 
paper ; and it is manifest that the amount 
of interest payable by Ireland has been very 
orach exaggerated, and the sums remitted 
to absentees very much over-rated, in a re- 
cent attempt to maintain, that the causes 
of the high rates of exchange and of the de- 

* See Appendix Irish Exchange, Com. 93. 
f See Appendix Irish Exchange, Com. 57 • 

J> 4 
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preciation are remittances made to Englan 
annually, amounting to 4,500,000/.* 

But notwithstanding the indisputable evi- 
dence of this fact, which is the result of re- 
solving the opinions entertained upon the 
subject to a simple question of account, 
there still prevails so much backwardness 

» 

in admitting of it, and there are so many 
imperfect notions entertained in respect to 
the pecuniary remittance from one country 
to the other, that a further examination 

• See Political Register, page 281 j-*nnd Sir John 
Newport's Speech. 

Since the former edition was published Mr. Cobbet 
has made the following observation upon this note. 

" Having referred to the pamphlet of Mr. Panieli; . 
it is proper here to acknowledge the error which he 
has noticed in the Register vol. v. p?ge28l, where re- 
ference is made to a speech of sir Johri Newport, and 
where, as it now appears, too great a degree of effect 
in producing the difference of exchange between- Eng-- ? 
v land and Ireland wan ascribed to. the remittances to-* > 
Etigland it* interest of Loans, and in payment to «iU- . 
sentees. It was, however, there expressly stated that, 
" a considerable share" of the loss arising from 
the difference of exchange was attributable lo the Be- 
reciation of Irish paper," vol. vi. page 43. 
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appears to be requisite, in addition to that 
which has already been made. These re- 
mittances may be divided into remittances 
of rents to proprietors of land in Ireland, 
resident in England, commanl y called absen- 
tees, and remittances of loans,, borrowed by 
the Irish government in London, toDublin; 
In reasoning upon the effects of the re- 
mittances to absentees, no hesitation is felt 
in laying it down as a position, not to 
be controverted, that the opinions usually 
entertained of the injury they do to Ire- 
land as tending to diminish its wealth 
are altogether erroneous. The wapt 
of residence does undoubtedly do mis- 
chief, looking to the manners , and 
to the police of the country ; but the 
waht of expenditure, considering only, the 
disposal of the absentee rents, is not 
actually felt ; for, whether the amount of 
the rents is applied to purchase goods to be 
consumed in- Ireland^ or to be exported 
from Ireland,, the effect upon the wealth 
of the country is precisely similar ; and thi 

d 5 
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is exactly the difference between a land- 
lord who resides, and a landlord who is. 
an absentee. The one returns his rents 
into the sources of internal industry by 
purchasing articles- which he consumes in. 
Ireland, the other by purchasing articles 
which he exports from Ireland; for if it is fact, 
that no specie circulates in Ireland, and that 
Irish Bank paper will not circulate in Erg- 
land, by what other means can these rents of 
absentees be remitted, except by the export 
f the productions of Ireland t That por- 
tion, therefore, of the annual income of 
Ireland which belongs, to absentees, and 
has commonly been considered to be an*- 
nually taken from the stock of the national 
wealth, has been contributing to the fur- 
ther accumulation of the national wealth* 
as much as any other portion of the gene- 
ral income from land or other resources. 

In respect to the effect of these remit- 
tances upon the rates of exchange, it be- 
comes very obvious from this resoning^ 
that instead of operating in such a manner 
as. to render them unfavourable to Ireland. 
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they are attended with no such conse- 
quence, because they increase the amount 
of exports, ji^st in the proportion to their 
own amount; and thus produce no effect 
one way or the other upon the rates of 
exchange. 

It is; owing to the confused tiotion of 
national wealth being in proportion to the 
stock fcf money, that these errors prevail. 
For if fuch was the case, and the absentee 
repeited in London his rents in the same 
motyey a* to species.and quantity, in which 
h*$ tenants paid them, no doubt the wealth* 
of Ireland woiilcf become diminished.: But 
as this doctrine has long been exploded, so 
should the prejudices to which it gave 
~we be also exploded. The opposite 
doctrine of Ik. Smithy with all its in- 
accuracy as to productive and / m r nproduc- 
tiva labour, will clearly shew, that the 
venta of the absentees cannot be remitted, 
except through the medium of trade, 
nanjely, by biHs of exchange that are 
VStitivgd tn payment for the exported pro- 
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ductions of Ireland;, and, therefore, th*t 
the rents being applied in purchasing these 
productions, do all contribute to their 
fullest powers to encrease the productive 
labour, or, more accurately, to encrease those 
comforts, necessaries, and luxuries, which 
form the fund that constitutes , national 
wealth. N ' . ■ : 

In looking to the remittances of an 
opposite nature, namdy, those of the 
Loans from London to Dublin, we shall 
find them to be in good truth. extremely 
injurious to Ireland. They are to their 
amount . nothing else than a fund in 
London, by which die remittances to ab- 
sentees are paid, and other sums payable 
in London * for, instead of the necessity 
existing to export Irish produce for pay- 
ment of these remittances, the drafts of 
the Irish treasury upon the Loan sdppty a 
readier, and more obvious means, of remit* * 
tance- These Loans, therefore, do actu- 
ally diminish the exports of Ireland in the- 
proportion of their amount, just in the 
aame manner as the remittances of rents 
aa to render them unfavourable to Ireland, 
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&c* contribute to increase them* There, 
are two striking -occurrences which sdpport 
th* mode of ai£ument ; the first is, the 
regular decrease in the amount of the . 
Irish* exports since the practice of making 
IjQ&tte in London has become general ; and 
the- second is the great increase in the 
exports of Great Britain during the first 
three years of the last war, whilst the 
foreign expenditure by Loam to the Em- , 
.peror, and maintaining the British army 
on the continent, was of excessive amount. 
'On an avtrage of tea. years, to 1 799, 
the year in which the first Loan was made, 
the annual excess of exports above imports- 
was jT8\%645 ; from 1706 to 1800, only 
£438,858 •> and from 17Q& to 1804,, the 
imports have become greater thjan, the 
exports, and the average excess has been 
so high as £995,008. * The whole 
effect of the Loam in diminishing the 
export* may therefore be taken at the 
amount of the average of the excess of 
exports preceding 1797 > and the aver- 
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age of the excess of imports in 1799, 
which is £ 1,807,653* The amount of 
the Loans borrowed from 1796 to 1804 
is £1 6,250,000, which, on an average o£ 
seven years ; makes £2,32] ,429 ; and theig- 
fore this very remarkable conclusion is the 
result of this practice of borrowing in 
London, that in the course of seven years 
the annual exports fnorn Ireland iiave been* 
diminished in very .nearly the exact propor- * 
tion of the annual Loan, the difierence , 

being £513,776. . 

The second occurrence which has been at- 
Kided to, as proving the theory here advanced 
concerning the effects of remittances upo» 
exports, namely, the foreign expenditure < 
of Great Britain in the first years: of the 
last war, is very aptly calculated to cor- 
roborafe the opinion, that the remittances 
to absentees increase the exports of Ireland. 
The total amount of this expenditure for 
the services of the war. in the West Indies, 
the continent of Europe, in the island of 
Corsica, and other distant parts, of the 
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world, amounted, during the four years r 

from 179^ to 1797, ta ^33,510,779.* 

The consequence which attended this; 
circumstance, was a proportional increase 
of exports. It appears, from the evidence 
rif Mr .Irving Were the committee of 
House of Lords, that the exports to Ger- 
many alone amounted, for the last two 
years, to j£8>000,000 per annum ; .when 
in time of peace they did* not usually 
amount to more than £ 1,900,000^ an* 
increase which cannot be accounted for 
by any other means, than' the necessity: 
of paying this expenditure by the produc- 
tions of Great Britain. s . 
The point of viewin which there appears 
to be some degree of reason for complaint 
concerning the absence of so many land- 
lords from Ireland, is the exemption of 
their income froift the effects of Irish 
taxation, and consequently the imposing 

*• Rep. Lords Com. on the Bank 252.. 
t Ibid. 254.. 
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of the share of taxes, whibh in the common 
course of things it would pay, upon the 
income of the resident landlords. But as 
the absentees, by the expenditure of their 
property in England pay such heavy taxes, 
and Ireland certainly derives an- indirect 
benefit from these taxes, inasmuch as they 
contribute to pay the expences of the 
general system of defence, which is ne- 
cessary for both countries, it is not 
strictly just to complain, that the income 
of the absentees does not pay any propor- 
tion towards the defence of the country 
from which it is derived. 

When we come to consider the effects 

t r 

of so much of the property of Ireland 
being possessed by absentees, in a manner 
distinct from the effects of it, when considered 
only with regard to the national wealth of 
Ireland, it must be admitted, that serious 
injury attends the non-residence of so 
many persons of great fortunes, and the 
want of that kind of influence which is so 
useful amongst the- lower o/ders of the 
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people. But much of this injury might te 
prevented by a better practice of manage- 
ment of absentee property. It is scarcely 
credible, hdw little value is derived by 
the landlord from property of this kind in 
comparison to that which it is capable of 
yielding ; and this in consequence of the 
same mismanagement that renders the \ 
tenantry upon it more wretched and more 
distant from civilized habits, than the 
tenantry in general of Ireland. This mis- 
management arises from the inattention 
of the proprietors in appointing their agent3, 
and the further inattention of them in 
coritroling their proceedings. If men were v 
selected who were of respectable charac- 
ter, and of that order in society as to enable 
then) to combine the duties of an agent 
and a magistrate, little more would be 
wanting to prevent any injury' from arising 
from this system of absentee property, 
than the occasional visits of the landlords 
themselves. Where such a practice h^s 
been followed, the advantages in point of 



income to the landlord, and in point of 
amendment in the state of the tenantry, 
have been beyond calculation ; it is one 
that contributes most effectually to pro- 
mote the internal improvement of Ireland, 
and is deserving of being adopted with ear- 
nestness by every landlord, who cannot or 
does not wish to reside there. 
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OF THE SILVER CURRENCY OP IRELAND. 

The late occurrences in Dublin cofik 
cerning the silver coin, add very consider- 
able interest to the observations which h&v€ 
been made respecting the dangers to be 
apprehended from permitting the standard 
value of currency to become ' depreciated. 
The alarm which it occasioned in Dublin, 
by a total stagnation of business for tfccee 
days, and the difficulties which still prevail, 
should operate as a. warning to take mea- 
sures in time for warding 6ff the etill 
greater alarm and difficulties which would 
unavoidably attend a more extensive de- 
preciation of paper. The silver coiiv of 
Ireland appears to have approached nearly ' 
the state of assignats in France immedi- 
ately previous to their being altogether 
abolished. The debasement of it has been 
so tacitly acquiesced in by the public, and 
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by government, that the frieasure of de- 
preciation has been filled, and no other 
remedy can be applied, than an immediate 
new coinage. The same acquiescence 
would produce inevitably the same conse- 
quences in regard to Bank paper. It is 
not, however, to be supposed that any such 
acquiescence' will take place, now that the 
danger of it has been so clearly exemplified ; 
but the theory of the depreciation of paper 
currency having been so strongly supported 
by the fate of the debased . silver coin, 
the danger of obliging the Bank of Ireland 
to pay th^ir notes with whose of the Bank 
of Epgland, will not be considered so 
formidable as that of N a more enlarged 
depreciation of Bank paper, 

f o. attempt to reform the existing silver 
coin, wijl be labour in vain. If dollars 
oply <are issued, they will soon be fabricated 
into flat shillings. If coined shillings even 
are issued, they will also be melted, unless 
the issue of them is sufficiently great to 
render i£ practicable to call in the base 
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coin. As a new coinage of silver might be 
effected without any loss to Government, 
by adopting such a seignorage as would 
defray the purchase money of the bullion, 
and. the expense of stamping, there does 
not appear any good reason why the 
trouble and exertion necessary for issuing 
it should be dispensed with. The price of 
silver bullion in Ireland being so much 
higher than it is in England, there is no 
danger of the new coin being remitted to 
England ; and if it were made a practice 
with shop-keepers and public offices to 
weigh shillings,* this circumstance, and a 
well-executed die oil the coin, would 
completely put an end to the trade of 
making counterfeits.* 

♦ The present appears a good opportnuity for mak- 
ing the currency of Ireland in every respect similar to 
that of England . If beside a new silver coi nage, a coinage 
v of copper was also adopted, and thevalue.of it so settled, 
that 12 pence should be equal to a shilling, the great 
trouble and inconvenience attending the settling of 
accounts according to the present value of the copper 
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OT THE ATTEMPT OF THK LINEK MBR- 

CHANTS TO INTRODUCE BANK PAP&& 

INTO THfc NORTH OF IRELAND. 

In November, 1803, the linen merchants 
of the North of Ireland held a meeting at 
Dungannon ; and entered into resolutions 
stating the heavy loss they sustained by 
purchasing guineas to make their pay- 
ments for the goods they purchased. They 
at the same time determined to apply to 
the landlords of the North, to take Bank 
paper in payment of their rents, which x 
application was countenanced by the sup- 
port of the Irish government. Their com- 
plaints however were perfectly erroneous, and 
appear to have arisen from not making a 
proper distinction between payments made 

coin would be removed. Bat this plan should be 
attended with a regulation that all payments on bistro- - 
ments executed prior to the alteration, should be 
payable according to the usual coinage. 
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under contracts and agreements of some 
standing, or under those of the present 
day, or even of the moment of pur- 
chase* Thus, if a tenant who executed 
his lease in 17 96, pay his rent in Bank 
notes, 'he pays less by ten per cent, than 
^the real rent reserved. If a tenant exe- 
cuted a lease in 1803, understanding that 
he was to pay his rent in Bank notes, 
as he would pay a rent in proportion to 
the advance which has taken place in 
the nominal value of land, and in the 
course of the ensuing year Bank notes be- 
ame convertible into specie, he would 
.then have to pay 10 per cent, more than 
the real rent Thus the great evil attend- 
ing a depreciated currency is an actual vio- 
lation of all money contracts. In the one 
case, the landlord is the loser, in the other 
the tenant; because they cannot increase 
their incomes in the same proportion in which 
the value of currency is diminished or in* 
creased. In all mercantile transactions the 
price affixed is the real value of the com- 
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modity to be sold, compared to the value 
of tHat with which it is to be bought. . If 
the manufacturer pays high wages to his 
weavers, he sells at a higher price to the 
shop-keeper, and the weaver pays a higher 
price for his food : and thus, if the linen 
merchant pay 10 per cent, more for 
his linens in consequence of the deprecia 
tion of paper, he is repaid that 10 per 
cent, when he sells his linens in London, 
by the high rate of exchange against Dub- 
lin, produced by the same depreciation. 
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OF THE CONDUCT OP THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE BANK OF IRELAND. 

We cannot close these observations with* 
out again adverting to the conduct of the 
Directors of the Bank of Ireland. To that 
' only are to be attributed the evils which are 
complained of; for though the restriction 
of cash payments may be the original causey 
it must be admitted, that if their conduct ' 
had been of a cautious and disinterested 
nature, no grounds of complaint could exist. 
It must at all times have been the principal 
object of the attention of the Directors to 
issue and keep in circulation as much of 
their paper a3 possible, because their profits 
arise from the discount on these issues. 
Whilst they were obliged, to pay their notes 
in specie, a certain degree of caution was 
necessary in extending their discounts, and 
|t was impossible for them to make their 
issues excessive. When this obligation to 

E 
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pay in specie was removed, they were at 
once relieved from a restraint, which they 
must always have considered - as a great 
obstacle in the way of their interests. And 
it would appear from what has since taken 
place, that the liberty they aoquiwd oblite- 

* ft 

rated every sefttimeht of duty to the ptib* 
lie, and gave vent only to audi feelings and 
such measures as eouM -only lie the result " 
of an inordinate thirk for ptiwl- The de- 
preciation of their paper cannot'; now be 
viewed in any other Kght than as £ work of 
usury. The violation of every money con- 
tract in the kingdom has been of no weight 
in the scale whtsn placed in competition 
with the 5 per cent, tb be Vhade by accom- 
modating the merchants of Dublin. Nor 
have these guardians of th§ commercial in- 
terests of Ireland permitted their measures 
to be influenced by the burthens imposed 
upon trade by the high rates of exchange. 
Though their proceedings may have arisen 
from a want of discrimination in coippref 
bending the injury which might result to the 
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public by a depreciation of the currency, and 
to. themselves by being the source of a public 
calamity, it i$, however, necessary for them 
to consider well the sentiments which are 
entertained respecting the credit and the 
utility. of the Bank. Should their rule of 
conduct qontinue similar to that .which it 
has been, in defiance of the most correct 
and well founded arguments, and the clear- 
est facts ; and if they cannot discover a 
cause of the evils complained of, in an un- 
favourable balance of trade, in a' supposed 
advance in the real value of guineas, or in 
the issues of private paper, the public cer- 
tainly have a fair claim upon them, to ex- 
plain upon what principles they proceed, 
and in what manner they can meet and sub- 
vert the reasoning of those persons, who 
have ascribed the depreciation to their mis- 
conduct They must either adopt a new 
system of management, or prove, that the 
value of Bank fpper depends upon some 
other principle than that of the demand 

compared with the quantity in the market, 

♦ „ 
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and-, that the exchange between any two> 
countries is regulated by some other cir- 
cumstance than the value of the currencies 
m each of them. The directors-should re- 
member, that their corporation was esta- 
blished as a measure of public utility; that 
it- received many privileges from the public 
through Parliament, and enjoys much of its 
profits from the specie^ of Banking mono- 
poly which it . possesses; When a charge 
therefore is brought against this institution 
Of such a heedless exercise of its powers, 
as that of inundating the country with its 
paper; of diminishing the value of the 
greatest portion of the property of the 
country ; of establishing a ruinous rate of 
exchange ; and of bringing upon the state 
all the calamities attending a depreciated 
-currency j it is foil time for those who are 
interested in its future welfare to make to 
atonement to an injured public by some 
change in their system. . It would be un- 
reasonable in the Bank Proprietors to ex- 
pert ; it would be unjustifiable in Govern- 
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Jtaent and Parliament to permit a further 
trial of such a system of Banking, if, after 
the cQaseqpeocee which have attended it, 
it be persisted in. To know that it is per- 
sisted in, it is only necessary to examine 
the amouut of notes in circulation in Fe- 
bruary and -November, 4803. It was not 
to be, expected after the conduct of the Di- 
rectors bad been so severely censured in 
Parliament in the early part of 1803, after 
* the writings of Mr. Boyd, Sir Francis Bar- 
ing, Mr. Thornton, 2nd Lord King, had 
fully explained that a depreciation must ne- 
cessarily result from an excessive issue of 
paper, that the increase in their issues 
6hould be no less in the short period 
between February and November, than 
328,179^* When it is also in the recollec- 
iibn of every one, that in tbe month of last 
December, an advertisement in the public 
papers announced a dividend of 7 \ per cent, 
and a bonus of 5 per cent, upon the stock 

* See appendix, Nos. 2, &3. 
S3 
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of the company,* who can say that the 
Bank of Ireland, incorporated by the pub- 
lic, and receiving from the public every be- 
nefit of rhonoply, have fulfilled their duty ? 

♦ BANK OF IRELAND 

A Dividend t)f 3f- per cent, will' be made to the 
Proprietors of Bank Stock, for the half year ending 
the 25th instant, on and after the 2d of January next. 

And a Bonus of 5 per cent will be paid at the sam* 
time to the said Proprietors. 

By order, 

THOMAS WILLIAMS 

Bank, \3th of Dec. 1800. 
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OF THE POLICY OP CONTINUING THE 

RESTRICTION. 

Notwithstanding the previous dis- 
ctission has immediate reference only to 
the local circumstance- of Irish currency 
and exchange, the result is of a nature 
which contributes much to explain the 
Science of currencies in general, and to 
corroborate the opinions of those who 
maintain that the currency of England is 
depreciated. 

The same mode of reasoning applied to 
x the state of English Bank paper will afford 
a proof of improper issues of it being 
the cause of this depreciation, and of the 
unfavorable exchange which have existed 
between' London and the continent; and 
this inference maybe drawn from it, as 
applicable to both England and Ireland!* 
that paper credit, now that Bank notes 
cannot be converted into specie, no longer 
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posesses the essential and vital qualities 
which in the first instance secured to it 
the confidence of the public, and justly 
affixed to it the character of being the 
mail* pillar of the wealth of these realms. 

Thus has the restriction of cash pay- 
ments produced a complete revolution in 
the commercial operations of the British 
Empire, rendering the appearance of their 
prosperity delusive, and its future stability, 
should the restrictions be continued, highly 
problematical. Though salutary in the 
first instance in relieving the difficulties 
of the Bank ; though it may be possible* 
that a currency of paper might exist . of 
steady value, and also notwithstanding the 
renewal of cash payments may be thought 
a measure fraught with great difl&Qulty, it 
would appear, pow that the original cause of 
the restrictioqno longer exists, .the restrict 
lion should have ceased with it. 

It ,is agreed upon by most writers that 
%he commercial difficulties q{ 1793 and 
1796, the latter of which gave rise to the 
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restriction; Were the consequences of a 
circulation not sufficient to meet the <ie-» 
mauds of trade. The evil now complained 
of both in England and Ireland being a 
superabundant circulation, it is evident 
the policy of continuing it inuSt rest 
upon circumstances entirely different from 
those 'which occasioned it. The minis- 
terial argument in favor of its being 
continued was, that the exchange between 
London and the continent being against 
London, it must necessarily follow, if cash 
were issued by the Bank, that it would 
te immediately taken out of circulation 
and exported. That this maidd he the 
.result, while exchange was unfavorable, it is 
not difficult to comprehend, <or necessary 
to deny. JBut it is very evident foom what 
has been before advanced respecting the 
plan of oWiging the iBank of Ireland to 
pay in English notes, that the immediate 
consequence / of the payments of cash by , 
the- Bank of England would be a favorable 
exchange with the continent ; and it is 
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in ore than probable, that the very, deter- 
mination -to • takeoff the restriction' would 
produce a favorable exchange even before 
cash was issued. For it is notorious, that 
the adopting merely the plan in 17Q3 of 
making Loans to merchants by exchequer 
bills relieved^ trade from its difficulties* 
before any Loans were actually made. 

If the reasoning advanced in this work 
be correct, and if the facts which have been 
stated be well authenticated, there evi- 
dently does not exist any good cause for 
continuing the restriction of cash payments. 
The disadvantages which must result from 
it are certain, the danger that may be the 
consequence of relinquishing it is merely 
conjectural: under such circumstances 
there should not be any hesitation, in 
removing without delay the origin of all 
the evils which are complained of; ancj are 
still to be apprehended. 
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REMARKS 

Upon the Evidence given before the 
Comtnittee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to inquire into the 
State of Ireland, as to its circu- 
lating Paper, &c. 



DEPRECIATION OF IRISH BANK PAPER* 

Mr. Burrowes, Mr. Barnwell, Mr, . 
Coningham, Mr. Roach, and Mr. Mar- 
shal!, agree in considering the premium on 
guineas, as proof of a depreciation of Bank 
paper.~ r P. IS, 43, 06, 88, 11 6, of Evi- 
dence. • 

Mr. Colville stated that "depreciation , 
is entirely a relative term. The Irish 
Absentee feels it in purchasing a bill ia 

r 6 
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London ; in that relation he feels a depre 
ciation of 10 per cent." — P. 143, Eyid. 

Mr. D'Olier. »" The . mere buying of 
gold at an advanced price, beyond that <rf 
the mint, is the effect, and not the cause 
of the exchange, and therefore ng prppf of 
the depreciation itself. — P. 105, EvicL 

Mr. Irving. " I attribute the premium I 
iiave beard is paid on guineas to the dispo- 
sition in its inhabitants, to hoard or con- 
ceal the precious metals." — P. 58, Evid 

Mr. Harman. " I should rather say, that 
gold was increased in value, than paper 
depredated-" — Ibid. 

It is necessary only to make a few very 
Abort observations, to show that the opi- 
nions of these three last gentleman cannot 
be maintained. 

To admit the position of Mr. D'Cffie^ 
would be to subvert the whole system qf 
.that part of political science, which relates 
to exchanges and currencies. To assume 
for cause what is effect, and to expose the 
.practice of the Banks of England and 
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Ireland as useless in limiting their discounts, 
as they formerly did, when exchange be- 
came unfavorable, and it was necessary to 
vary its fates in order to prevent a drain of 
specie. 

"The Banks, before the restriction, found 
put, that whenever exchange was unfa- 
vourable, a considerable demand for specie 
ensued. To obviate this, they contracted 
the quantity of their paper, exchange 
became favourable, and the demand ceased. 
Their interests made them formerly adopt 
this policy to srive their guineas, their duty 
should now have made them adopt it to pre- 
serve the value of the<aisrency, and keep the 
exchange free from fluctuation. But they 
have acted upon the rules of practice, not 
upon the principles of science, ami therefore 
after the restriction, when they could he 
no Jon ger affected by the demand for specie,, 
whenever exchange became unfavorable, 
they no longer considered it necessary to 
contract the quantity of their paper, and thus 
the degree of depreciation and the rates 

nf «/4i»no-p have advanced nari riaosii. 
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CAUSE Of 1 THE DEPRECIATION. 



The evidence of Mr. Barnwell, Mr. 
Goningham, Mr. Roach, and Mr. Mar- 
shall, confinosthe doctrine jabeady advan- 
ced that the cauee if thetkyreciatton js*n 
excessive issue of Bank paper.— Evid* 
P. 43, 55, 88, 17. 

Mr. Puget stated that he did not think 
the Bank of Ireland paper excessive; — 
Evid. R 3. 

Mr. Burrowea. " The depreciation arises 
from withdrawing the common medium 
of circulation, guineas, and from th$ local 
situation of Ireland, that is, from her not 
making part of Great Britain, not having 
the same means of defence, and being 
exposed to internal rebellion. It arises 
from a want of confidence in Bank paper, ' 
not from any excessive issue; and this 
want of confidence from political causes, 



not from doubts of the solvency of the 
Bank of Ireland. The paper suffers a 
depredation in common with all the pro- 
perty in the counjtry, and is not influenced 
by the quantity within what may be deemed 
a fair proportion for the gold in the 
country.** 

"A disadvantageous balance of trade 
cannot be the cause of the depreciation/' — 
Evid. P. 7, 10, U, 14. 

The evidence of Mr. Burrowes is de- 
serving of attention ; it accounts for the 
depreciation of paper as a necessary atten- 
dant upon .a depreciation of property, the 
consequence of Ireland being exposed to 
foreign invasion and internal rebellion. 
Mr. Burrowes appears to consider fluctu- 
ations of* politics as more iirtimately eon* 
nected with fluctuations in currency, than 
the state of Ireland will authorize. If the 
property of the country were at any time 
in a precarious situation ; if three yeans of 
war, three years df internal -eommotioa 
could diminish its value, it would have 
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baen very much depreciated hi December 
t79& Yet the Bank papier of Ireland was 
not, then depreciated; nor was it depreci- 
ated* in 1798, the year of the rebellion* 
Ejinpe this year* the country has been more 
safe from invasion or rebellion than during 
any former period ; and though . of late 
the prospect of' being subject to. these 
scourges has been greater than ever, the 
security both of persons and property has 
been increased in a much greater propor- 
tion, and no inconvenience or injury has 
yet been experienced in carrying forward 
the commerce, the manufactures, and the 
agriculture of the coufhtry ; * 011 the pros- 
perity of which the property of the country 
certainly is depending. 
>It appears from the Appendix to the 
Evidence, that the amount of the imports 
and exports in the year ending 1804, -was 
near ten millions ; in 1803, eleven mil* 
lions; in 1707 it was 8,000,000/. in 1796, 
9,600,000/. in 1795, 8,800,000/. in 1794, 
7,800,000/. in the year ending 1793, the 
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year before the commencement of the war, 
9,000,000/. (See Appen . R. Evid.) 

From these* considerations it is very 
evident, that the property of Ireland is 
not * diminished, and therefore that the 
opinion of Mr. Burrowes,* respecting • the 
cause 'of the depreciation^ of Baiik paper is 
not tenable. The only exception to be 
made to this conclusion is, the depredation 
toi ' the landed- property, which is clearly 
< the effect not the cause of the depreciation 
of paper* The cause of this depreci- 
.. ation must bt sought for ataong other more- 
recent events, than those affecting the se- 
. curity of .Ireland : and as the principle upon 
which the excessive issue of paper is* con- 

- sidered as a sufficient cause, is orie upon 
which the value of every thing is regulated, 
viz- by the .proportion between the quantify 

- and the demand, it is evidently . safe to 
coincide in the opinion: of Messrs. Barn- 
well, Coningham, Roach, and Marshall. 
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CAVSK OF T»B HIGH BATES OP EXCHANGE. 

Tiw: otgect of the appointment of the 
Committee beipg the attainment of some 
efficient remedy for the unusual high rates 
of exchange between Dublin .and London, 
the investigation of the cause of them hns 
necessarily occupied a considerable portion 
; of. their att ention . The persons examined 
ure all perfectly ^con versa© t in the practice 
•of exchange dealings, and have acquired 
•very great estimation for their knowledge 
as experienced and enlightened merchants* 
The questions which were proposed carry 
with them evident marks of great l^now- 
, ledge in commercial polity, and of the 
impartial and unbiassed manner in which 
line proceedings of the Committee were 
-conducted. It remains to examine how 
far the answers which were made contri- 
bute to unfold the true cause of the high 
rates of exchange* 
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, The opinions, contained in the evidence, 
may be ranged under two heads. The one 
formed on the supposition that there is a 
debt annually incurred by Ireland, to be paid 
fo England, by an unfavourable balance of 
trade, remittances to absentees, and 
interest on loans. Hie other under the 
conviction that no such debt exists, and 
that even if it did, an excessive issue of 
paper could alone cause such high rates of 
exchange. 

The solution of the question, therefore, 
respecting the cause of these rates, de- 
pends upon this one fact, whether or no 
the balance of trade and remittances is in 
favour of or against Ireland, Eight of 
the gentlemen have given it as their opi* 
afcn, that the balance is against Ireland, 
find that it is the cause of the advance in 
the rates of exchange.* Mr. Burrowes, 

* Mr. Puget. " J should suppose the rise in ex* 
change arose from the balance debt being in favour of 
England."— Evidence, p. 2. x 

Mr. Harraan. " The cause of the exchange i* tha 
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Mr* Coningham, and Mr. Marshall are 
decidedly of opinion, that the balance is 
ip favour of Iceland, and that the depre- 
ciation of Bank paper is the only cause of 
the unfavourable exchange. It is not 
attempted, by either; of the eight gentle- 
meji to enter into the accounts, aa they 
stand, between the two countries, to show 
in. what manner the balance ;becomes 
against Ireland, farther than* by Stating the 
sums remitted to England in paymeiits of 

same which has always operated, and will continue to 
operate, in the negotiations between- any two countries, 
when the balance of debt is agianst the one of 
theni .*'-'- lb. 27: ' ' ' 

Mr. Winthrop. " I am persuaded the balance of 
trade is considerably . in favour of Ireland*** If.th*' 
sums of money remitted to the nobUfty and .gentry, 
residing in England, amount 2,000,OOQ/. or;haJf this, 
sum, it would fully account, in my opinion, for the 
high rate of exchange.'*-— lb. 34. 

Mr. Barnwell. " It is at present very high (the 
exchange) attributable to the demancls of this country 
on Ireland, exceeding the demands' of that country ' 
upon this."— *Ib. 43. . ■ * 
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interest on loans, and of rents to Absen- 
tees. ^ They, for the mpst part, argue* 

that the existence of the unfavourable 
exchange proves the unfavourable balance. 
Mr. Marshall has given in evidence a very 
elaborate and minute account of the trade 
and fyemp of pecuniary remittance betweert 
England and Ireland, which exhibits, in 
the clearest manner the respective relations 
of both their debits and credits, and af- 
fords roosfc •cppviocing proof of the cor- 

Mr. Irving. ,f Judging from the state of exchange, 
I should be of opinion, that the balance of trade, or 
rather of .payments, is in favour of England."— lb. 60. 

Mr j IlQach. " I conceive them (the general balance 
of payments), against Ireland." lb, 89. } 

Mr. Colville." " I* decidedly and clearly consider 
the unfavourable exchange to be, that Ireland owes a 
great deal more* money to Great Britain than she is 
able to pay.'V- lb. 14; 

Mr, Beresford. " The considerable sums of money 
which we remit for the, charges and interest of loans, 
and a number of other things, render the amount of 
payments, to be made by Ireland to England, consi- 
derably greater than what she has to. receive from 
England/*— lb. 108. 
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rectness- of the positions advanced in this 
work, in regard to the operations of cur- 
rency on exchange, and to the cause of 
the high rates of it 

The importance of this investigation is 
so great, that the insertion of the following 
long extract will, it is hoped, be excu* 
sed. It i& copied verbatim from the evi- 
dence xrf Mr. Marshall- 

" You stated in your last examination, 
that you would lay an account of the pecu- 
niary intercourse between England and Ire- 
land before the Committee ; are you now 
prepared so to do ? — Mr. Marshall. Yes^ 
I will now state the account. The objects 
of it are to ascertain, first, whether the ba- 
lance of debt has upon the whole been more 
or less favourable to Ireland in the six years 
which followed the suspension, than in the 
six years immediately preceding it ; by ba- 
lance of debt, I mean the balance on the 
entire pecuniary intercourse between the 
countries. The second object of this ac* 
cQunt is, to show whether the balance of 
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debt has influenced the depreciation of the 
paper currency. With regard to the first 
object, there are no documents which as- 
certain, with any degree of certainty, the 
drains by smuggling, the remittances made 
to absentees, and many other matters; but 
all the difficulty which arises from the want 
of such .documents, may be removed by 
assuming that the general balance of debt 
must have been favourable to Ireland at the 
period of the suspension, as the exchange 
in Dublin was then steadily favourable ; be- 
cause we are able to show whether the cir- 
cumstances which have since arisen have 
had any, and what effect, upon the state 
of things assumed to have been favourable 
at that period- The general balance of debt 
may be divided into six heads : in the dfri- 
ding of them, I will beg leave to state, un- 
der each head, whatever new circumstances 
have arisen since the suspension. 1st head— * 
the drains by the practice of smuggling. — It 
does not appear that smuggling has - in- 
creased, though We were at peace during a 
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part of the period, as far as it can be judged 
from a statement which I beg leave to sub- 
mit to the Committee,* of tobacco legally 
imported ; tobacco beingf the principal arti- 
cle smuggled into Ireland, [Statement de- 
livered in, and read.] — Appendix (Y). — 
2d head — the balance between the contri- 
bution of Ireland, and her expenditure for 
the public service at home. — No remittances 
have actually been made, hitherto, from 
either country to the other on this head. 3d 
head — the drains by absentee-landlords, 
mortgagees, placemen, pensioners, &c. The 
drains which have been added since the sus- 
pension, can scarcely have amounted to more 
than. 500,000/. per annum. I beg leave-to. 
Submit to the Committee a short statement 
on that subject. (Statement delivered in* 
and read.] — Appendix (Z.) By our having 
ceased to pay, since the Union, the six re- 
giments on foreign stations, and to remit 
to England, ever since the suspension, the 
sum of 1 76,000/. per annum for the in- 
terest of the old debt to Great Britain, that 
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debt being now deducted from the Irish 
Loan raised in London, \vc may consider 
that half the additional drains above-men- 
tioned, of 500,000/. per annum, has been 
counterbalanced. 4th head — the balance 
of remittances on account of the sale of 
estates and funds, and of loans and lotte- 
ries. — A larger sum than usual is said to have 
been remitted to England, on account of 
estates and funds sold in Ireland, but the 
excess, probably, has not amounted to 
500,000/. or 60O5OOO/. since the suspension: 
as to loans and lotteries, the balance is rather 
in favour of Ireland. 5th head — the balappe 
of the imports and exports of Ireland^ not 
only from and to Great Britain, but from, 
and to the rest of the world ; our foreign 
trade being paid for, in general, by bills qn 
London. — From the defectiveness of the of- 
ficial rates of value upon which our trade 
has been computed, (except during the last 
five ox six years) we are not able to exhibit 
our balances even with relative accuracy ; 
but a pretty good idea may be acquired of 
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the favourableness or unfavourableness of 
them, upon the whole, by running the eye 
over the quantities of the leading articles for 
any two periods. — Appendix (X.) An ac- 
count, which I will deliver to the Commit- 
tee in a day or two, is .made out for that 
purpose: it contains the annual average 
"quantities of the leading articles of the im- 
ports and exports, during the -seven years 
ending 25th March, 1796:- and durin S the 
seven years ending 5th January, 1 803 1 but 
we must bear in mind that the exports have 
risen in value much more than the imports 
m the latter of the two periods; such a ge- 
neral inspection of this account will be sa- 
tisfactory as to this point, namely, that upon 
the whole, notwithstanding the two years 
of scarcity, the result will not be more than 
a million, or a million and a half, against 
Ireland. 6th head— the remittances from 
the British Treasury, ou account of Loans 
raised for Ireland. The British Treasury de- 
ducts from the last loan the interest upon 
all former loans, and sends the remainder 
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to Ireland ; and (though it isa fact not ge- 
nerally attended to) not d single shilling o f 
the interest upon these Loans has ever left 
Ireland since the suspension. The actual 
sums remitted to Ireland during the six 
years ending the 5 th January, 1803, pro- 
duced.' as I have been informed, in Irish 
currency, about 8,000,000/. or 9,000,000/. 
and as no money was sent to Ireland, on 
account of Loans, for many years prior to 
the suspension, the whole of this sftm of 
8,000,000/. or 9,000,000/. is to be added 
to the favourable side of the general ba- 
lance of debt : from this statement, it ap- 
pears that no material alteration has taken 
place'in any one of the two first heads ; 
that the third head cannot possibly have < 
draiiied Ireland, ' in the six years which 
followed the suspension, of more than 
1,500,000/.; nor the fourth head of more than 
000,000/. or 600,000/. ; nor the fifth head 
of more than 1,500,000/.; and that under 
the sixth head the sum of about 8,000,000/, 
jor 9,000,000/. has been actually remitted 

F 3 
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to Ireland, which is more than double the 
amount of all the drains above-mentioned, 
widely as they have been certainly estima- 
ted ; and therefore the balance of debt 
which was assumed to have been favourable 
to Ireland at the time of the suspension, 
has,' since that event, been very consider- 
ably improved. 

ct Do you mean, upon the whole of 
your evidence, to give it as your decided 
opinion, that the general balance o£ debt 
between England and Ireland, including 
trade, remittances, and every pecuniary 
transaction, has been each year, since the 
restriction on specie, in favour of Ireland ? — 
I do very clearly ; except during * the two 
years of scarcity : and upon the whole six 
years, taken together, the generalbalance 
must have been considerably in favour of 
Ireland.'* } 

" Can you state particularly to the 
Committee the grounds upon which, in 
Vour opinion, the balance of trade ought 
to be computed between any two coun- 
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tries ? — I will endeavour to do so; but 
before I proceed, I beg leave to observe, 
that the balance of trade has always been 
very vaguely defined. The difference be- 
tween the " value of oar imports and 
export^ leaves us in much uncertainty 
as to the place where they shall be valued i 
that is, whether on the wharfs of foreign 
countries, or on the wharfs at home ; whe* 
ther we should include the profits of the 
merchants, &c. &c. And it is owinf;, 
perhaps,' to this vague definition, that, 
in computing the balance of trade in 
' Great Britain, our writers upon the sub- 
ject, have been led to take the imports at 
the increased prices which they produced 
when sold upon the wharf of impor- 
tation, exclusively of duty, as if Great 
Britain paid such- prices to foreign coun- 
tries; whereas she did not, generally 
speaking, pay ^o much as the prices upon 
the wharf by the amount of the inward 
freight, insurance, and merchant's profit. 
And the exports also have* been stated only 

p 4 
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at the prices current upon the wharf, ex- 
clusive of duty, though they were sent to 
foreign countries, charged not only with 
the duty, hut also with the amount of 
freight, insurance, and the merchants* pro- 
fit ; all tff which came into Great Britain 
as well as the prices current upon the 
wharf. ; 

" However, the prices current upon the 
wharf will serve as a good and safe foun- 
dation upon which the prices paid by the 
country may be computed; as will be 
shown hereafter in the case of Ireland. 

" Every doubt as to what should be the 
component parts of the estimate of our 
impoits and' exports would be ,easily remo- 
ved, were we to form in our minds a clear 
and precise notion of what we really mean 
by the balance of trade. In my hnmblQ 
opinion, it is, c the difference between the 
value which a country pays for its imports, 
and receives for its exports.* 

" Can you state the balance of the trade 
of Ireland for the year ending January, 
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1 803, upon these principles ? — I can, the 
balance was 1,81 6,8 14/. according to the 
returns of exports and imports made at 
my office, In computing the balance of 
trade upon these principles, I begin with 
stating the value of the imports estimated 
upon our own wharfs, exclusively of duties, 
to have been 7,654,114/. As this esti- 
mate is the basis upon which it is intended 
to proceed, I own that very great pains 
must be taken by the Inspector General, 
in order to form it; which, however, a 
little practice will enable him to do with 
considerable accuracy. Th£ prices current 
of all the leading articles should be ascer- 
tained at the end of every quarter, and 
the value of quantities calculated vpou 
each of them ; by dividing the total value 
of each article for the four quarters, by the 
total quaptity of it, very £jur average rate* 
may be obtained for the whole ye$r. Frooa 

the above sum of 7,654,114/. shpuld b$ 
deducted : — 

* * * 

" 1st. The expence of #*w$r<jl jfrpfi^t- 

P5 
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As we have few ships of Irish property* 
we are obliged, for the most part, tcr pay 
other countries for freight, and, therefore, 
no great deduction can be made on this 
head : Ireland possesses however, about 

tons of shipping, 
which must save: some money in freight, 
the amount of which may be pretty nearly 
estimated, as soon as I shall be. able to 
procure some documents as to the destina- 
tion of ships and their respective cargoes, 
which the proper officer at the Custom- 
House is at present prevented from making 
out by a severe indisposition. 

" 2dly. The expences of insuring : few 
insurances are made in Ireland, except 
upon coasting vessels, which do not enter 
into this statement of our external trade. 

" 3dly. The next deduction to be made 
is the profit of the merchant : -the imports, 
as above stated, were worth 7 3 654,114/. 

r 

exclusively of duties ; of this sum, one 
fourth was either entered upon value, or 
Computed from the ad valorem duties, in 
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both which cases, the profit expected by 
the importers was not included ; but the 
sum of 5,740,586/. being the remaining 
three-fourths, includes the merchants 9 
profit, as the articles of which it is the 
value, were computed upoji the prices cur- 
rent, or, in other words, upon the prices 
which the articles would sell for (exclusively 
of duties) on the wharf of importation. 

" In order to ascertain, as well as cir- 
cumstances will permit, the merchants* 
profit upon these three-fourths, or 
5,740,585/. it should be considered, that 
a part of the articles of which that sum 
is the value has been sold here on English 
and foreign accounts, as it is called ; that is, 
on commission, for the benefit of persons 
not residing in Ireland: in this case, 
almost the only profit of our merchants 
arises from a commission of 2$ per cent, 
upon the value of the article, including 
the duty, which iast is a considerable por- 
tion of the whole value in rum, sugar,, 
wine, &c. &c. &c. The commission in this 
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case, when calculated upon the value as 
titated by the Inspector General, who al- 
ways leaves out the duty, will, however, 
be augmented to 4 or 5 per cent, nearly. 
Jn estimating the profit upon the articles 
thus circumstanced, as also upon those 
which are sold on Irish account taken to- 
gether, much accuracy cannot be expected ; 
I am informed by some of the most intel- 
ligent merchants of extensive dealings,, 
that 8 per cent, would probably be near 
the truth, and certainly within it. At all 
events, in calculating the average profit 
at that rate, upon the proportion of the 
imports which is valued at the prices cur- 
rent, and upon all the exports at the rates 
hereinafter mentioned, we cannot err to 
the extent of 200,000/. or 300,000/. a sum 
which is of the less consequence, when 
we consider that it is in this particular alone 
we meet with any great degree of uncer- 
tainty in valuing the trade of Ireland, as 
far as it is returned to the Inspector 
General. 
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* The merchants' profit at 8 per centv 
upon the three fourths of the value of the 
imports, came to 459,046/. which being 
deducted from 7,654,114/. left 7,114,868/. 
being the value paid by Ireland for her 
imports. 

« I come riow to apply the same cri- 
terion to our exports, and to state what 
the country has received for them. 

" Having ascertained - their value upon 
the wharf (after deducting the bounties 
upon exports) to be precisely 8,571,412/. 
I must add to it : 

" First, the duty; as the exports left 
, Ireland charged with it ; but the amount 
of duty upon exports is hardly worth our 
notice, being only about 1 1,000/. 

2dly. The next addition would be 
freights and insurances ; but we have little 
to add on either of these heads at present, 
for the reasons above stated/ 

3dly. The profit of the merchants: a 
very considerable proportion of our export 
trade is carried on by English and foreign 
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merchants on their own accounts* Some- 
times they send factors over to us to buy 
our linen, in which case it does not produce 
any more money to Ireland than its value 
upon the wharf, and the duty, if any. 
In many instances, the Irish merchant is 
employed, by persons residing out of Ire- 
land, to ship out linen, provisions, and corn, 
for English and foreign markets, for which 
he receives only a commission of from 2£ 
to 5per cent. Above three-fourths of out 
linen are exported on English account ~ 
Under this circumstance, and taking inta 
consideration the money which we pay for 
factorage in foreign markets, the rate of 
the merchants' profit upon the whole of 
the exports ought to be estimated much 
ower than upon the imports ; if it is ave- 
raged at 5 per cent, upon the value of all 
the exports sold on English, Foreign, and 
Irish account, taken together, it will 
amount to 428,570/. 

" These two sums, which come to 
439,570/. being added to the value of the 
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exports upon the wharf of exportation," 
will make 9,010,982/. which is the value 
this country received for its exports. 

" Thus we have received for our exports 
9,010,912/. and paid for our imports 
7,194,868/. which leaves, consequently, 
an actual balance in our favor of 
1,816,114/. . 

" Ddyou state this sum of 1,8 16, 114/: 
to be the whole of the real value of the 
balance ? — I do ; so for as results from the 
imports and exports returned to my office; 
but to this shoyld be added, the value of 
such articles of Irish produce exported, as 
are never returned to me t namely, 
' " 1 st. The value of a considerable por- 
tion of the linen shipped for Chester, and* 
I believe also, for Bristol and Liverpool, 
which is omitted to be entered, for the 
purpose of evading ' the payment of small 
local duties exacted at those ports. 

" 2dly. The value of the provisions, &c; 
shipped by the navy agents in Irelaud, for 
the use of His Majesty's Navy. 
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* 3dly. The profits arising 1 to Ireland 
on tons of shipping of Irish 

property. 

" 4thly. The value of the fresh provi- 
sions, &c. purchased for the use . of 
outward-hound vessels, making upwards of 
7,000 voyages yearly from Ireland, 

" The total value of the v se several ar- 
ticles, and of some others of less conse- 
quence .omitted to be returned to me, must 
amount yearly to a very considerable sum ; 
hut I have not, at present, the means of 
ascertaining it. It should be observed, 
however, that the import-side of our 
statements i& also defective, 1st, by the 
non-entry of smuggled good*; and 2dly. 
hy the underrating, sometimes, of certain 
articles which are charged with duty accor- 
ding to their declared value." 

In reviewing the arguments and facts 
which have been advanced on both sides, 
it is by no means difficult to determine to 
whiqh of the two a preference will be given. 
The accurate enumeration of every cir- 
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cumstance by Mr. Marshall, which may 
affect the balance between the two coun- 
tries, renders it evident, that any argument 
deduced from the supposition that it is unfa- 
vorable to Ireland*' is erroneous ; and that 
the high rates of exchange have been attri- 
buted, without sufficient reason, to this 
supposed balance. If any thing were 
wanting farther to illustrate the correct- ^ 
ness of Mr. Marshall's conclusion, it 
would be afforded by an examination into 
the principles upon which large pecuniary 
remittances from a country operate on its 
export trade ; as it would appear from such 
an examination, that these remittances 
from Ireland, instead of being causes 
of high rates of exchange,- are direct 
causes of such an advanced export trade, 
as is commensurate to prevent every ten- 
dency of the remittances to advance the 
rates of exchange ; and that the loans bor- 
rowed in England for the use of Ireland, . 
though apparently of service in forming 
a balance of remittance between the two 
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countries, are, in truth, of great injury 
to the export trade of Ireland, inasmuch 
as they provide a method of paying, with- 
out trouble, the annual remittances to ab- 
sentees, which must otherwise be paid by, 
and would, in . fact, be the direct cause of, 
an augmented export trade from Ireland* 

Under all these different considerations, 
what has been advanced in this work re- 
specting the real cause of the variation in 
the rates of exchange, may J&gtJy be said 
to have been stated upon good grounds, 
no circumstances having been advanced, 
throughout the evidence, which are cal- 
culated to disprove the theory updn which 
this variation is attributed to the depre- 
ciation -of Bank paper. 
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REMEDY OP THE DEPRECIATION AND 
HIGH RATES OP EXCHANGE. 

It appears, from the evidence, that one 
opinion only prevailed respecting the best 
remedy to be applied. The establishing a 
circulating medium common to both coun- 
tries is this remedy. To effect it Mr. 
Burrowes proposed a consolidation of the 
national Banks, which project is considered 
impracticable by Messrs. Puget, Harman, 
Winthrop, D'Olier, and Colville.* 

* Mr Puget. ** I conceive the measure almost 
impracticable, and it might, at periods, prove very 
prejudicial to the commercial interests of Ireland." 
£vid. p 21. 

* Mr. Harman. " As far as I am able to consider 
the consolidation, it does not appear to be practicable ; 
nor do I see how the object could be attained by it." 
lb. 25. , 

Mr. Winthrop. — Question. Do you think that if 
the paper of such consolidated Bank was to be current 
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The most efficient means of attaining 
this common circulation, is pointed out by 
the evidence of Mn Mansfield, a banker 
, in Edinburgh, because they have been 
already resorted to ; and in the case of 
Scotland were eminently successful. 
, The following is the substance of Mr. 
Mansfield's evidence : 

After the peace of Versailles, exchange 
was from 5 to 6 per cent against Scotland. 
The cause of it arose from artificial means, 
by people collecting gold from the different 

in each kingdom* that it would become a common 
circulating medium between the two ? ", I do net/ 

lb. 31. 

Mr, D'Olier. " I have certainly an opinion that 
it (the consolidation) wUl not answer any useful end., 
at to providing a common circulating medium, j 
know no practicability of the consolidation of the 
two Banks ; and I do not believe that it would meet 
with the approbation of the Proprietors or Directors of 
the Bank of Ireland;'— lb. 134: 

Mr. Colville. " Such consolidation would, in n* 
shape, answer the purpose for which it is intended, ta 
'create a circulating medium., common to both coun- 
tfjofc"— lb. 144, 
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Banks, bringing it to London, and passing 
their bills at Edinburgh for the same. This 
lasted for a considerable time ; it began to 
alter about 1770. The two chartered 
Banks of Scotland, seeing that exchange 
arose from artificial means, began to think 
of collecting as much funds as they could 
to bring to London of their own* Those 
funds they lodged partly with the Bank of 
England, and partly with their own Bank- 
ers ; and the Banks then began to reduce 
the rate of exchange gradually, by begin- 
ning at, perhaps, half per cent, or one 
per cent less , in drawing on London than 
the common rate, till they reduced it 
to what it has since been. 

At the time exchange was most against 
Scotland, the currency of Scotland was 
principally paper, and that to a greater 
extent than the natural trade of the country 
required. After May, 1 766, the chartered 
Banks of Scotland finding that they had 
given imprudent credit to Bankers and 
their agents to issue notes, they curtailed 
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them very much, and cut off the credits of 
the agents of the country Banks who held 
accounts with them. The unfavourable 
st:. e <:T exchange commenced nearly at 
the lirr.e when these extraordinary credits 
were given, and the new Banks were insti- 
tuted. The system of the chartered Banks 
contributed to diminish the too great ex- 
tension of paper, which was composed 
partly of that of the old and new Banks- 
Mr. Mansfield said, " I certainly think 
that the over issue of paper was the cause 
oF the high . rate of exchange." No in- 
convenience arose from the change of the 
system, besides the temporary one of the 
Banks being obliged to provide funds in 
the first instance in London ; on the con- 
trary, it has been productive of the greatest 
good. The exchange was brought gra- 
dually to a fixed rate, and has continued 
at that rate ever ,since the Banks paid their 
notes by bills on London, at a fixed date. 

Mr. Mansfield farther stated, that he 
thought the balance of 'trade and remit- 
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tances was against Scotland, and that a 
mutual communication of trade might 
<exist between the two countries, without 
creating any exchange at nil. 

This evidence pf I\Ir. Mansfield's is of a 
nature particularly applicable to the state of 
Ireland. The evil corfmlained of in Ireland 16 
the sanre as that which was experienced in 
Scotland, an excess of paper. The effects 
produced by it in Ireland, are the same as 
those which were the result of it in Scot- 
land, viz. an unusual and fluctuating high 
rate of exchange. The remedy, therefore, 
which was successful in Scotland, is one 
that ought to be successful if applied to 
Ireland. « • 

Mr. Irving's evidence coincides with this 
opinion. " I think a fund being invested 
in London, upon which the Bank of Ire- 
land might, at all times, have, it in their 
power to operate, would give them thfc 
ability of correcting fluctuations of ex- 
change. The fund which would be most 
convenient to invest, I should consider to 
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be Government securities x>f Englarfd, 
bearing interest, which, at all times, might 
be converted into cash, according to the 
demand ; such as exchequer bills, I take 
it for granted, that there is'ft fund in Eng- 
land to be remitted to Ireland, which, in 
place of remitting, I would invest, in the 
manner before stated."— Evid. p,4)0. 

The only difference in the state of Ire- 
land from that of Scotland, when the 
chartered Banks first began to tower the 
exchange, is this, they had to form a fund 
in London, at a considerable expence and 
some risk ; but the Bank' of Ireland may 
have one to the amount of two millions 
without any expenoe or risk, if the loan 
for Ireland be invested, according to Mr- 
Irving's plan, in the Bank of England* 

The operations of this plan require to 
be examined in two points of view ; first, 
as to its. efficacy in maintaining exchange 
at all times, at one steady rate ; and, se- 
condly, as to the effect it might produce 
in diminishing the quantity of paper in 
circulation in Ireland, 
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In regard to the first consideration, it 
would appear necessary, that the Bank of 
Ireland should be obliged to form a fund 
<tf their own in England, as an equivalent 
for the expense which will be saved to 
them by Government, in the first instance, 
permitting the loan to be at their disposal : 
for were it .not made obligatory upon them 
to do so, and should the practice of 
making loans in England be discontinued, 
-and the restriction of cash payments be 
further deemed unavoidable, it must neces- 
sarily follow, that the exchange would again 
become fluctuating and disadvantageous. 
That any loss would attend the forming of 
such a fund in England is not either pro- 
bable or possible, consistent with the fact 
of a balance of payments in favour of 
Ireland. 

The evidence of Mr; Coningham corro- 
borates this opinion. 

" This project (of obliging the Bank 
of Ireland to pay in Bank of England 
paper) would not much increase the Bank 

G 
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of England paper. My reason for thinking 
so is, that the people of Ireland would not 
have occasion to call for a great quantity, 
of these notes; for I think the rate of 
exchange would instantly fall to. such a 
price as twould enable the remitters in Ire- 
land to purchase bills of exchange on 
London on cheaper terms thaa they could 
procure the note§ payable at the Bank of 
England."— -Evict p. 57- 

The effect of thip plan upon the quantity 
of paper in circulation, would certainly be 
an immediate and extensive diminution of 
it. The Bank of Ireland would no longer 
be in a situation to issue paper to whatever 
extent they pleased; the power of convert- 
ing their notes into bills at par on London 
would afford 'as efficient a control over their 
issues, as the payment of their notes with 
specie. This control, as it would operate 
to limit their issues, so would it, by that 
limitation, operate as a cqntrol over the issues 
of private bank paper; and thus a complete 
remedy would be -attained for the depreci- 
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ated state of currency in Ireland, and the* 
high rates of exqhftftge between Dublin 
and London, so iong as the paper of the 
JBank of England itself remain^ free -fromi 
depreciation. 

We cannot conclude without apologizing 
for ; the ' great length of these Remarks. 
But tfhen it is considered, that' this woct 
was first published in the early part oft*faafe 
year, previous to any investigation in Par-. 
Kament, and almost even mention of tho 
subject, it will not appear extraordinary 
that an attempt to examine into its na^. 
ture has been extremely difficult, and that 
<any arranged course of proceeding with 
the investigation of it, has been fre- 
quently interrupted by the necessity of re- 
futing the several arguments that have been 
advanced since the attention of the public 
has been bestowed on a similar inquiry. The 
author has the satisfaction of observing, that 
notwithstanding the theory he adopted ^as 
rejected, in the first instance, by the* una- 
nimous opinion of every person who had 

G 2 
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or who had not, considered the subject in 
Ireland, and was since rejected and opposed 
by several of the most experienced gentle- 
men who gave evidence to the Committee, 
that the correctness of it is .most amply 
substantiated by the result of the exertions 
of the Committee- The author has also 
the farther satisfaction of observing, that 
these exertions jhave been productive of 
such information as points out a safe and 
efficient remedy for the evils which have 
been experienced ; and cannot close this 
work without bearing testimony of th$ 
great benefits which have already been de- 
rived from the active and persevering zeal 
of that able statesman who proposed, and 
conducted, the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. 



APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

Tables of the Course of Exchange between 

Dublin and London, from 17 89 inclusive. 



N. B. Thi rata tlr, rtaUi art til amrragn !h met mtmlL J* Dcomkcr, 

1803, li< exdungi voj at mc linn 19 fer Col. 

* lu September, 1797, exchange wa» u low at 6 per Cent. It 

*U in tli:t year that the first Loan wu borrowed for Ireland in 



* 

No. 2. 

:ount of Bank of Ireland Nofesf in 



Circulation at different periods, (including 



Post Bills under 5l.J presented to the 
House of Lords, pursuant to an Order, 
lated February, 1803. 

3 797, January 1, 621,917 

April I, -737,26s 

June.l, 808,612 

. September 1 4 959>999 

1801, April 1, 2,266,571 



May I, 2,405,414 

June 1, 2,350,012 

1802, June 1, 2 } 67 6 9 gSO 

August 1, - 2,628,95s 

Oct. l, 2,528,951 

; ' December 1, 2,530,867 

1803, February 1, 2,633,864 

id ; and it appears to have been the cause of tin's 

1! low rate. In September of this Tear there were 

000 of the Loan to be received by the I ish Treasury, 

the sending of it into the market would have caused a 

wer rate if exchange, and great loss would ensue to the 

ani application was made to the Bank of Ireland in or- 

raide upte tae English notes in which the Loan was 

ich a sum as was necessary for the usual treasury pay- 

The Directors would not be concerned with these 

' further than Was -consistent with the good of the 

ic, by preventing the exchange from falling unna- 

y low. 

circumstance is an additional proof of the operation, 
preciated currency upon exchange, v 
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No. 3. 

An Account of the Amount of the Notes 
of the Bank of Ireland in Circulation 
(Including Post Bills) on the 25th Day 
of each Month, from February to Novem- 
ber inclusive, presented to tfie House of 
Loi\ds, pursuant to an Order, dated 



Ike. 11th, 1803 


/. 


s. 


d. 


Feb. 25, 


2,583,448 


11 


Q 


March 25, 


2,599,759 





o§ 


April- 25, 


2,688,280 


10 


7- 


May 25-, 


2,722,401 


6 


115 


June 25, 


2 ; 567,202 


JO 


44 


July 25, 


2,855,801 


18 


55 


August 25, 


2,91^736 


1 


10 


Sept. 25, 


2,752,370 





2 


Octob. 25, 


2,803,364 


8 


5 


Novem. 25, 


2,911,628 


4 


1 


1804 


\ 


* 




Feb. 25 


2,976,464 






1805 


* 






Feb. 25 


2,866,764 
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No. 4. 

Excfiange between Belfast and London* 
and Belfast and Dublin. 

1803, June I, Belfast on London, 8* 

on Dublin, 5i 

July 1, on London, 8$ 

on Dublin, 6 

August 1, - - - -on London, 8£ 

on Dublin* 7 

Sept. J, -on London,. 7 

onDublii), 111 

Oct. 1, •«. — - on London, 74 

v. on Dublin, 85 

Nov. l, on London, §| 

on Dublin, lit 

Dec. 1, - * — on London, 5 j 

- — -on Dublin, l\\ 

No. 5. 
An Estimate of the Remittances to Absentees. 

Mr. A. Yoling, in the second part of his 
2nd. vol. of the ,Tour in Ireland, has given 
a list of the Absentees, which he formed 
from, the information he received in each 
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county, during his tour, and with as much 
accuracy as the nature of the subject 
would admit. — It appears that the amount 
of rents payable to Absentees was in 
1780 ------- /. 732,000 

Deductions necessary, in order 
to show how much of this, sum 
is at this time actually remitted 
to England. 

Five per cent fees to 

Agents, &c. - - /.36,6o6 
Two per cent, quit 

rents - - - - 14,6-14 

Sales to persons resident 

in Ireland-' - ~ - 50,000 
Jlents now paid of the 

above to do. - - 60,000 
Interest on money se- 
cured on the above 
to Irish Creditors \ 
of the whole — - 90,275 

G 5 
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Actual remittance of Rents pay- . 

able in 1780. 7.480,681 

Additions to show what the ac- 
tual remittances now are. 
For net rents payable to. jievy 
absentees since the Union, and 
remittances to members of Par- 
Jiament, and remittances in gene- 
nil, in consequence of the Union 
and the rebellion, suppose - - 500,000 

For interest on money secured 
on Irish property to English cre- 
ditors, suppose - - - - - 500,000 

7.1,480,681 

To be added to make up the 

Remittances for 1803, 2,000,000/.. 

519,319/. which sum is much 

more than sufficieht to meet any 

deficiency in Mr. Young's esti^ 

mate, and together with the 

1,000,000 added already, fully 

proves that the remittances do 

pot amount to so large a sum as 

\ ,000,000/. , ------ 519,31ft 

7. o <\cxr\ nm 
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No. 7- 

The following is an Abridgement of the 
report of the Committee. As it was too 
voluminous for insertion, such selections 
only leave been made as are immediately 
applicable to establish the theory , and 
the Remedy of Depreciation. 

Your Committee having reported to the 
House from time to time, the evidence and 
information laid before them, are now ta 
report such observations And opinions as 
Have occurred on the matters committed to 
their enquiry ; and they will first proceed 
on the exchange between Greit Britain and 
Ireland ; which, for the clearer arrangement 
of so intricate a subject, they will consider 
under the following heads : ' . 

1st. As to the fact of an unfavourable 

1 

exchange exiting, and to what 
• extent ; 

2d*. As to the causes which have created 
it 
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3d. As to the remedies which can be re- 
sorted to for either removing.or 
alleviating the inconveniences art- 
sing from it. 
To elucidate the first point, tables of the 
state of exchange, for a long series of years, 
between Dublin and London, have been 
produced by John Puget, Esq. from the 
books of his, house. Accounts have also 
been obtained of the state of exchange be- 
tween Belfast and London, for a few yeans 
past, differing from the former sometimes 
even so far as 10 per cent, but this differ- 
ence is fully accounted for. In Belfast the 
bills of exchange are purchased by guineas, 
in Dublin by Bank of Ireland and other 
Banker's notes ; and if the exchange be— 
tween Great Britain and Ireland be stated 
as it actually exists, where guineas are the 
circulating malium* your committee would 
be inclined to think that the exchange i*. 
now, and actually has been, in favour of 
Ireland; but if it is to be estimated »by the* 
rates which prevail where paper is the cic- 
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: culating medium, the exchange appears to- 
be now, and to have been since 1798, uni- 
formly against Ireland, and to have risen 
to a degree wholly unprecedented ; the for- 
mer they, would call the real, and the latter 
rfie nominal rate, and the difference between 
them arises, as far as your Committee can 
form a judgment, from the depreciation of 
the circulating' paper. They are the more* 
induced to* this opinion by observing, that 
the variation* in the prjce of guineas in Ire- 
land, or, in* other words, the rate of the 
depreciation of the circulating paper, keeps * 
pace in general with the difference between 
this real and nominaL exchange. It is true, . 
that some doubts have been entertained 
whether the price of guineas has not risen 
above their intrinsic value" -in* consequence 
of them scarcity,, occasioned,. 1st, by the 
act imposing a restriction- on their issue* 
3d, by quantities- being hoarded'; and 3d, 
by the constant demand for them -from the 
north of Ireland, where the payment of" 
cents, purchase of linen, . and. almost all 
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frioney transactions, axe carried on chiefly, 
if not solely, by specie ; but if a person 
possessed of a guinea can get for it a guinea 
Bank of Ireland note, and also two shil- 
lings, and if the person who wants the gui- 
nea, is forced to give an addition to the 
Bank of Ireland Guinea note tvsso shillings 
to obtain the gold, it seems evident that 
the paper being by so nrjuch of less value 
than the guinea, is by so much depreciated, 
more especially wh<jji exchange* is the object 
of enquiry, which between any two coun- 
tries is generally, if not always, estimated 
on the value of specie or bullion ; and the 
guinea m England and in Ireland being the 
same coin: current in each country, seems* 
to be the true standard to which ^circulating 
paper should be referred for comparison 6£ 
value. It is not to be supposed, that by any 
circumstances guineas can be rendered lO 
per cent, higher in Ireland than in England, 
when the expenceof conveying them from 
©ne country to the other does not amount 
to 1 per cent.; hut further, the circulating 



paper- of Ireland seems equally depreciated 
a when compared with a Bank of England 
.note ; for though.a note of each Bank may 
profess to represent the sam6 quantity of 
. gold, the man who wants to obtain the lat- 
ter will find the former as much inferior in 
yalue to it as it is to a golden guinea, antf 
he must give the same additional sum to? 
obtain it as to obtain the guinea. 

The reat exchange, that is, where the 
bills of exchange are paid for in specie,, as 
in Belfast, having been, stated to be in fa- 
vour of Ireland, during the whole of the: 
year, ending 5th January, 1 803, your €om r 
mittee will proceed to examine into the 
actual state of pecuniary transactions be- 
tween the two' countries during that year 
{full documents for the last year not having 
fcxeen- delivered,) in order to see whether, 
.upon the whole of all- accounts for thai 
year, England was to remit a balance t<?. 
Ireland,- or the reverse ; and the investiga - 
tion will satisfy those who think the state* 
ftf exchange depends on the balance o£ 
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payments, that the rise in the Irish ex- 
change cannot be accounted for on the 
principles of that Balance; 

Your Committee find on Mr. Pugei f s 
return, that in that year, after paying aH 
charges and interest on thcu public debt of 
Ireland^ due in Londbn, he remitted to the 
Irish treasury the "sum of 1,424,&1<3/. on 
account of the surplus of 2,000,000/. Bri- 
tish, borrowed 5 in* England^ of money for 
lotteries, small re-payments for seamen, and 
other articles. They find, also, that the 
total balance of trade-in favor of Ireland, 
calculated according*to the current prices 
(and they do not think them- over estima- 
ted) amounted' in that year to 914,299/. 
making together the whole stun to be re- 
mitted to Ireland 2,342,109/. — against 
which there is to be set the probable 
amount of rents and income, and other 
charges for absentees, about 2,000,000/. 
to be remitted to Ireland, leaving a clear 
estimated balance in favor of Ireland of 
$42)109/.— but if that balance of trade be 
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computed upon the principle stated by Mr- 
Marshall as the proper one, it amounted, 

according to his account, to 1,81 6,8 14 

instead of 917*299 



and the difference - 899,515 

being added, will leave the balance so esti- 
mated in flavor of Ireland, 1,241,4524/. 
Your Committee are therefore corroborated 
by these statements* in the opinion which 
they have ventured to offer, that the real 
exchange not only was, but ought to have 
been, favorable to Ireland ; and upon look- 
ing forward to the present year they see 
every reason to believe that it ought to be 
still more favorable during the Qourse of it. 
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They- estimate that the Account will 
Stand nearly as follows : 

Sums to be remitted from England be- 
tween the. 5th .January* 1804, and 5th 
January, 1805. 

On account of a Loan 
made in England for - . 
Ireland, of 4,500-3000/. 
British, of lotteries, and 
small re-payments to 
the Irish. Government 5,000,000 Irish 

Sums to be remitted to 
England for same time. 
Interest of the Irish debt, 
and charges payable in 
tondon, about or rather 
under - - 1,500,000/. 

£or Absentees, 

« 

about - - 2,000,000/. 

Making together 3,500,000 

and leaving a clear balance 



of ----- - 1,500,000 in 

favor of Ireland against England, exclusive 
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of all considerations of balance of trade; 
but there seems no reason to supposfe that 
the balance thereof, which was 917,299/. 
by one calculation, and 1,8X6,814/. by ano- 
ther estimate m Ireland's favor, in the year 
stated, should so greatly differ as not only 
to cease to be favorable in that amount, but 
to absorb also the other balance of 342,109/* 
or of 1,241,624/. by the latter estimate* 
Mr. Coningham's testimony he*e has great 
weight ; he thinks ""that frdatad has paiH 
every thing she owed, either in her exports 
or tills of exchange, which she drew on 
account of those exports', and that Ireland 
owes as little upon her trade now, in pro- 
portion to its 'extent, as she has owed any 
*>ne period." Your Committee therefore 
do not hesitate to express their conviction, 
that the real balance of pecuniary transac- 
tions will be greatly in favor of Ireland 
this year, and consequently that the real 
exchange is and ought to be under par ; 
of course they feel themselves compelled 
to seefc, in other causes than the balance of 
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debt, for the exchange now subsisting 
between the two countries ; and when they 
consider the length of time that it has con- 
tinued, and its progressive rise above 
everything before experienced, and also 
that it is unfavorable, not to the debtor 
but to the creditor country, they are led to 
the conclusion, that the balance of debt, 
so far as it has operated, has tended to 
lower an exchange, rendered unfavorable 
to Ireland by other causes. 
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'"THE CAUSES OF AM UNFAVORABLE 

EXCHANGE. 

« Under these circumstances 

the: restriction passed in Ireland ; and to 
the consequences of it your Committee 
must attribute the unfavorable exchange* 
arid all the high and progressive advances 
of the rate. 

It compelled the Bank to refrain from 
sending into circulation, gold, the only 
medium between the countries — it gave 
occasion-to the great issue of paper which 
followed, to replace the gold so withdrawn, 
and removed at the same time the best and 
most effective check against the deprecia- 
tion of that paper, namely, its convertibility 
into gold at the will of the holder — it ten- 
ded to encourage an unlimitted and over- 
abundant issue, by releasing, the Bank 
from, performing their engagements, and 
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have to observe, that so far from contract- • 
ing their issues, in consequence of the 
unfavourable exchange, they have increased 
them, which the state of the exchange 
would have prevented them from doing, 
had there been no restriction to protect 
them from the obligation of paying their 
notes in cash* 

The fact mentioned by Mr. Colville, of 
the excessive issue of paper in 1753 and 
4, and the considerable rise of the ex- 
change against Ireland whioh accompanied 
it, confirms the position, that excessive 
issues of paper produce a proportionate 
rise in the rates of the exchange; and - 
your Committee are still further confirmed 
in this opinion, by observing, that the 
exchange immediately became favourable 
to Ireland, when the failure of the Dublin 
Banks, which ensued, had annihilated that 
excess of paper. 

The reasqn is obvious, the nominal rates 
of exchange are influenced by the medium 
in which the payments are made, and the 



quantity of that medium, necessary to 
effect a - given pay men t, must be increased 
as the value of the medium diminishes. 
This must equally take place whether the 
payments are made in a degraded or adul- 
terated coin, or in a depreciated paper. 

There is a circumstance mentioned by 
Mr. Marshall, from Doctor Adam Smith, 
which happened in King William's reign, 
in the intercourse between London and 
Holland, which establishes the point, that- 
a depreciated currency will not fail to aftect 
the exchange. The British coin was at 
that time degraded in England 95 per 
cent, below' its nominal value, and the 
coiiaputed exchange with Holland was 25 
per cent, against England; but on the 
' reformation of the coin the exchange fell 
tp par. If paper, therefore, by deprecia- 
tion comes to represent a less quantity of 
money than it professes to do, it must 
make the exchange, which it is to pay, 
appear unfavourable, in the same manner 
as coin, in which it were tQ be paid, would 
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have done, if by degradation it should 
cease to contain the same portion of gold 
which it used to do ; and the removal of 
the degradation in the one case, and of 
the depreciation in the other, would have 
the same effect in bringing the exchange 
to par, or whatever might be its real 
state. 

i 

That this depreciation in Ireland arises 
almost entirely, if not solely, from an 
excess of paper, appears highly probable ; 
and your Committee, in adverting to the 
issues of the Bank of Ireland, do not 
mean to decide whether the Directors of 
it might not have had strong reasons for 
their conduct ; but they conceive it their 
duty to call the attention 6f the House to 
a matter of so much importance. 
. In March, 1797 9 when the restriction 
took place, their circulating paper amounted 
to between 600,000/. and 700^000/. and 
on the 1st of January, 1804, it was 
^986,999/. 

From 1,000,000/. to 1,200,000/. of this 
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. increased paper consisted of notes of l /. up 
to three guineas, which, together with a 
small part of the issue for larger sums, 
may be considered as chiefly occupying the 
place of the guineas withdrawn ; so that, if 
the whole of their paper in circulation, in 
January last, be divided into five parts, one 
will appear necessary as having existed prior 
to the restriction ; two are to be set down 
as occupying the place of the gold with- 
drawn ; and no sufficient reasons have 
been given for the issue of the remaining 
two parts, or for the Bank not having 
diminished its paper, when exchange rose, 
ill the same jnanner as they 'must have 
done in case the restriction act had not 
been in force. The issues of the Bank of 
England afford a very different view. They 
were, on the average of three months to 
h,5th March, 1797, 10,431,700/. whereof 
268,500/. were 2/. v and 1/. notes ; and they 
were, on the 25th of • January, . 1804, 
17,761,000/. whereof 4,711,150/* were 2/. 

and 1/. notes. 

h2 
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But your Committee are far from saying, 
that local considerations, and different cir* 
cumstances . at the moment, might not 
have had a separate influence on the two 
Banks ; they would only add, that exchange 
began to rise in 1799? anc * that the circu- 
lation of the paper of the Bank Ireland 
was, as Mr. Colville states, concomitant 
and extended with it ; and that upon com- 
paring the issues of the Bank of Ireland 
with the rates of exchange, a strong' pre- 
sumption arises of the connexion between 
an increased issue and a high exchange. 
For in 

March, 1797* The paper, of the. Bank was 

between - 6 8c 70O,0pQ 
And exchange in 
Dublin 5 \ to <H: 
April, 1801, Paper was - - 2,266^000 

.Exchange rose 
fromll|tol3: . 
1 st January, 1 804, Paper was - 2,986,999 

Exchange rose 
to 17 & 18. 
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THE ItEMEDIES OP AN UNFAVORABLE 

EXCHANGE. 

- The great and effectual remedy to the 
high and fluctuating rates of the exchange) 
undoubtedly, would be the repeal of the 
restriction act, from whence , all the evils 
have flowed ; the common circulating me- 
dium being thereby restored, the rise of 
exchange above par would be limitted to the 
^xpence of transporting specie ; and paper, 
being convertible into gold, its depreciation 
would be prevented. The expence and diffi- 
culty to which the Bank of Ireland and pri- 
vate Banks might be exposed, in the event 
of the restriction being taken offj under the 
present circumstances of the exchange, 
form, however, a strong argument against 
the sudden adoption of such a measure. 

No other reason arising from commercial 
motives has suggested itself to your Com- 
mittee for its continuance in Ireland ; more 

h 3 
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especially if the real exchange be favor- 
able; as they have already stated, that it 
must be in their opinion ; but as its conti- 
nuance may be connected with political 
considerations, the discussion of which 
would involve your committee in a very ex- 
tended and tedious enquyy, they abstain 
from entering into the general expediency 
of removing or continuing the restriction 
at the present time, or in any conjecture' 
of the period when it may be expedient, 

Such remedies, therefore, as may answer 
to give redress during its continuance, are 
'next to be considered ; and the great ob- 
ject of many of those which have been sug~ 
, gested, is the procuring a common circula- 
ting medium in the absence of guineas. 

With this view, a consolidation of the 
two Banks of England and Ireland, has-, 
,been proposed, and supported with very. 
plausible arguments, by Mr, Burrowes; 
but its^ expediency seems rather proble- 
matical. , 

Other modes of obtaining a common 
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medium, such as that of inducing or even 
compelling the Bank of Ireland to give,. 
Bank of England notes in exchange for 
their own demand, or to make their own 
exchangeable for them in London, or to 
give bills of exchange on London for them, 
have been suggested ; and there is no 
doubtany of them would have the effect of 
rectifying the exchange. The objection 
that has been made to this proposal, is the 
difficulty and expence to the Bank of Ire- 
land which would attend the procuring 3 
fund in London on which to draw. On 
this your Committee observe, generally, 
that neither the difficulty nor the expence 
attendant on this measure would be so great 
as that to which the Bank by its constitution 
. is necessarily subject, at all times when not 
protected by a restriction from performing 
its engagements ; and whatever funds the 
Bank formerly applied, or intend again to 
apply, on the removal of the restriction to 
provide for the difficulty and expence of 
obtaininga supply of gold, might in the in- 
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terim be applied to the procuring pf Eng- 
lish Bank notes. The evidence of Mr. 
Winthrop points out the practicability of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of Bank of 
England notes with such a fund ; his ex- 
pression is, that " the Bank of. Ireland or 
any person, may procure Bank notes now 
to any extent, if they will pay for them." 
But Mr. Mansfield's evidence so . clearly 
shews the practical mode of carrying this 
measure into effect, that your Committee 
cannot impress it too strongly upon the 
attention of the House ; it shews, in the 
example of Scotland, how effectually a very 
small sum, vigorously and wisely applied, 
did operate, and that the Banks there did 
establish an adequate fund with ultimate 
advantage to themselves. 

His account states, that " there was, after 
the peace of Versailles, in 1763, an exr 
change of 5 or 6 per cent, against Scotland 
with London, created by persons collecting 
gold from the different.Banks there, bring- 
ing it to London, and passing their bills at 
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Edinburgh for it, in order to put a profit 
into their owfi pockets by raising the ex*- 
change. The two chattered Banks of Scot- 
land, seeing that this exchange arose from 
artificial means, collected as much funds as 
they could to bring to London, and by 
drawing gradually at a half or one per cent. 
less than the others, reduced the exchange 
to what they esteemed par bills of 40 days 
date;" at which it has steadily continued 
ever since, unaffected by the failure of the 
Bank df Ayr ; the convulsions to credit in 
general in 1792, and 1 793 ; the failures in 
1 799 5 and the difficulties which caused the 
restriction in 1797 in England, but which 
was not extended to the chartered Banks of 
Scotland ; and all this notwithstanding the 
great presumption, that if an account of all 
pecuniary transactions between Scotland 
and England could be ascertained, it must 
have often happened, that the balance wad 
against the one country or the other. 

This fact gives great force to the argu- 
ments of those witnesses, who propose that 
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the Bank of Ireland should establish a cre- 
dit for the like purpose in London ; and 
the present peculiar situation of the Irish 
finances not only points out a ready, but 
an adequate and effective fund, which at 
the same time that it gives to the Bank of 
Ireland every prospect of success which has 
attended the measures of the chartered 
Banks of Scotland, exempts it from all ex- 
pence, risk, or difficulty which might attend 
it ; for your Commitee must observe, that 
the Bank of Scotland undertook to provide 
this fund at their own expence, but the 
Bank of Ireland has an opportunity of es-' 
tablishing it without expence to themselves; 
and further, it appears to have been sug- 
gested to the Banks of Scotland by their 
good sense and patriotism, to try the* effi- 
cacy of a measure without precedent, while 
the Bank of Ireland has only to follow ab 
example where success has been already 
demonstrated by experience. 

Your Committee has stated, that the 
great Loan, and other smaller sums to be 
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remitted this year from England to the Irish 
government, amounts to 5,000,000/. Irish ; 
they have also shewn, that there is reason 
to believe the mode used by the Irish trea- 
sury of bringing over the Loans from Eng- 
land has been prejudicial to the exchange ; 
and the whole weight of evidence goes to 
shew, it could be much more advantageously 
managed by the Bank of Ireland ; they 
therefore recommend that immediate mea- 
sures should be taken with the Bank of Ire- 
land for, the purpose, and for their establish- 
ing an effectual fund in London for draw- 
ing on, whereby they may gradually reduce 
the exchange in the mariner somewhat re- 
sembling that which was adopted by the 
Edinburgh Banks. 

Bu£ all, the benefits proposed by this 
Hjode of remedies would be of little avail, 
and of very limited duration, if it did not 
promise, at the same, time to cure the de- 
preciation of paper in Ireland, by diminish- 
ing its over issue ; a consequence which your 
Committee are firmly persuaded must fol- 
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low the Bank of Ireland's notes being 
made convertible? into Bank of England 
notes, almost in the same manner as if the 
restriction ceased, and they were converti- 
ble into gold ; for if the fund in Londdn 
of the Irish Bank should be too rapidly 
drawn on at any time, they must limit 
their issue of notes to lessen the demand 
on that fund ; their notes would of course 
lose their depreciation, and become of 
equal value with the English note** into 
which they would be convertible, or in 
Other wards with guineas, while English 
notes shall be undepreciated ; and your 
Committee do in express terms declare their 
clear opinion, that it is incumbent on the 
Directors of the Bank of Ireland, and their 
indispensable duty, to limit their paper at 
all times of an unfavourable exchange du- 
ring the continuance of the restriction^ ex- 
actly on the same principle as they would 
and must have done in case the restriction 
did not exist] and that all the evils of an 
high and fluctuating exchange must be im- 
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putable to them if they fail, to do so. Your 
Committee have a proof of the effect which* 
rendering Bank of England notes procura- 
ble in Ireland would have upon the ex- 
change, by the great fall of it from Dublin 
on London, in the months of March, 
April, and May, 1797* when government ■ 
passed Bank of England notes in Dublin ; 
and this further benefit will attend the re- 
duction of the quantity 'of their paper, that 
it will operate as a preparative for more 
speedily removing the restriction on the 
Bank, whenever other circumstances, shall 
allow the measure to take place. Your 
Committee, however, do not wish to be 
understood as recommending the reduction 
of the paper of the Bank of 'Ireland, other- 
wise than cautiously and gradually. 

Before your Committee quit the subject 
*of exchange, they wish to observe, that if 
their enquiries have failed in enabling them 
to propose any effectual remedy, still a re- 
medy ought to be sought for by the wisdom 
of the House ; for that a great country, now 
placed as Ireland is, under the same legisla 
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ture with England, forming-a constituent 
part of the United Empire equally as Engw 
land, or any county in England does, its 
metropolis not so distant from London as 
any part of Scotland, Newcastle, Carlisle, 
or Durham, should labour in its pecuniary 
intercourse with England under a constant 
varying exchange, which the others are 
free from ; that the intervention of a nar- 
row sea, with regular daily packets and 
speedy means of mutual transport, should 
cause an incumbrance in the mutual inter T 
change of money which does not exist 
where the distance by land is greater, and 
the communication by post not more fre- 
quent, nor more expeditious ; that there 
should be no exchange ; or an exchange, 
commuted for a regular number of days 
between Edinburgh, and Liverpool, and 
Bristol, with London, and that an ex- 
change must exist, or is incapable of such 
commutation between Ireland and London; 
and that the evils which this long enquiry 
have investigated should be entirely with- 
out remedy, are positions so strange/ that 
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your Committee cannot believe them to be 
founded in the common nature of things, 
and must impute to their own insufficient 
investigation, or want of sagacity, the notr 
having pointed out an adequate remedy, if 
they have failed to do so. They will only 
add, with respect to the money drawn from 
Ireland, that remittances to absentees did 
exist before the restriction to a considerable 
extent, without producing an exchange 
constantly unfavourable; and that, if the 
high rates of exchange really operate as a 
tax on them, it does pot appear politic or 
reasonable to continue any such tax, with 
* view to encumber the resort of any Irish 
subject to the seat of government, and to 
the deposit. of his dernier resort of justice, 
more than that of any inhabitant of Scot- 
land, or any county of England ; and when 
it. is considered, that, if in the natural 
order of things, undisturbed by such a 
measure as the restriction on specie, the 
remittances to absentees, by causing a ba- 
lance of pecuniary intercourse against Ire- 
Jaud* would force an export from thence 
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wherewith to pay it, and restore the level, 
it may be fairly concluded, that the absen- 
tees; by bringing over their money to 
England, force the manufacture or produce 
to follow them, which, but for their coming, 
they would necessarily have caused to be 
used at home ; the only difference is, that 
the produce or manufactures which thei* 
incomes naturally promote, would come 
to bef consumed or used in England, in the 
stead of being consumed or used in Ire-', 

' land ; and thus the encouragement to the 
productive industry of Ireland rpay be said , 
to operate in both cases ; though certainly 
the non-resicfence of men of fortune on 
their estates, is, in many respects, a great 
and lamentable piisfortune to the country. 
On the other side of the account, with 
regard to the temporary influx of money Xo 
Ireland, from loans for Ireland in England, 
the temporary remittance of which has 
been said to operate as ,a set-off against the 
drain of the, absentees, much as they may 

- occasionally tend towards rendering the 
balance, and of course the exchange favor- 



able, your Committee cannot recommend 
them as desirable on that account. It 
should be remembered, that the relief 
they afford is temporary, while the drain? 
of interest and Gharges which they create 
is permanent^ and the advantages which 
the loan of this year must produce to the 
exchange, by transmission, ought not to 
supersede- resorting also to a diminution of 
paper, as a means of permanently rectifying 
the exchange. Their injurious effects go 
stilt farther ; each loan, by supplying a 
means of paying any balance of debt due 
to England, interrupts the natural effect of 
that debt, to force export and check import, 
so as to allow the money accounts to right 
themselves, tind produce the proper leveF; 
it also, by the same operation, encourages 
import, in providing a ready fund where- 
with to pay for it ; and it will appear from 
the papers before your Committee, that 
the imports of Ireland increased during 
the last five years, . (in each of which a , 
considerable loan was- made) compared 
with the five preceding years, at the ave- 
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rtge rate of 1,422,000/. the year, and the 
exports decreased during the same time* 
on a like average, in the sum of 230,000/. 
official value; while the average annual 
remittances for the Loans, including some 
small payments hy Mr. Puget, during those 
last five years, was ] ,406,000/. Your 
Committee feel with satisfaction, that this 
view of the injurious effects of the Loans » 
from^England, tends to dispel the gloomy 
prospect of the distressing and still more 
increased height of exchange, when public 
circumstances shall allow the . system of 
Ireland's raising the larger portion of an- 
nual supply hy such Loans, to be altered : 
the suppression of this system will then 
naturally tend to make her increase her 
exports and diminish her imports, and bring 
exchange to par. 
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